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National Board 
Window Posters 


Sold T o Agents 


They Contain Selling Talks for 
Insurance and _ Its 
Sidelines 


NEW FIELD IS ENTERED 


Entire Equipment Offered for $8; 
Other Advertising Cards 
Will Follow 


A new departure by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters became ef- 
fective this month with that Association 
when it began the distribution of a 
miniature billboard illuminated by an 
electric lamp and containing posters de- 
signed to sell insurance. The billboard 
is to be used in windows of insurance 
agencies. So far as is known this is 
the first time that the National Board 
has gone in for what is known as “sales 
literature; in other words, trying to 
stimulate the sale of insurance. 

Among the first instalment of posters 
sent out for these window displays there 
is featured rent insurance, complete cov- 
erage, automobile insurance, windstorm 
and sound insurance protection. The 
cards are printed in colors and illustrat- 
ed with drawings which clinch the story 
told in the reading matter. 


Why Poster Card Idea was Adopted 


The miniature billboard and the post- 
ers were prepared under the direction of 
the public relations divisions, and in dis- 
cussing the innovation the National 
Board says: 

“This billboard will be sold to agents 

at cost and will become their own dis- 
play. Six cards to be inserted within the 
frame are included in the service, thus 
making available a total of seven differ- 
ent and striking advertisements. Three 
additional blank cards in each shipment 
otter the agent an opportunity to shape 
up his own advertisement—as, for ex- 
ample, following some local loss and us- 
mg newspaper clippings to illustrate his 
message, 
B It is the purpose of the National 
gare, to offer other advertising cards 
fom time to time at cost, and these may 
€ purchased at the discretion of sub- 
scribing agents. 

Insurance faces much the same ad- 
Yertising problems, fundamentally, as 
eearont the storekeeper. People know 
ite need insurance, but they postpone 
in aeenate as long as possible—as long, 
will act, as their respective consciences 

Wl allow. But the need is there, none 
dines a, And what a well-prepared win- 
bi iy play does is to connect that need, 
cant In their own minds they know is 

» with some definite place, some pro- 


8tessive agency 
fulfilled, cy, where the need can be 


& . a 
dicot - not to say that a window 
ne = will work miracles. It can never 
a og aggressive personal solicitation. 
ait will produce some business; ex- 
nee has proved it. And at the very 


(Continued on page 22) 











PHOENIX 





Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 























LOYALTY 


of its policyholders is one of the most valuable 
assets of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 


For the first six months of 1927, 36.9% of all 
new business has been written on the lives of old 
policyholders. The company has become known 
throughout the insurance world as a company of the greatest service to 
policyholders. The company was founded 60 years ago and today there 
is 63.4% of all business written since the company was founded still 
in force upon its books. . 





The loyalty of our policyholders is a distinct advantage 
to those representing the Equitable of Iowa in the field. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1927 














Think It Over! 


The Summer is here, vacations are close by, and consideration of 
business changes is deferred until the Fall. This gives you ample time 
in which to weigh the advantages of life insurance salesmanship as 
against the salaried position in office or shop,—to contrast outdoors 
with indoors, freedom with timeclock, income limited only by your 
industry and intelligence with income fixed by the ‘market price for 
clerical labor, mental broadening with mental stagnation, business pres- 
tige with business submersion. Consider these things carefully during 
the Summer months, and make up your mind that when Fall comes you 
will enter the larger life. 


The Penn Mutual welcomes men and women who have ideals, are 
ambitious, and, above all, who are industrious. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 
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Shock Injury 
Decision Interests 
Disability Men 


Travelers Wins In High Court 
When App. Ignored Previous 
Medical Treatment 


MANY SIMILAR SITUATIONS 


Tendency To Claim That Nervous 
or Heart Weaknesses Prevent 
Regular Occupation 








Insurance companies writing disability 
insurance are having such unfortunate 
experiences with insured who claim that 
as the result of an accident or some 
other shock their nerves are in such a 
state that they cannot work at their 
regular occupation, or their heart has 
gone back on them, or that they cannot 
concentrate because of the injury, that a 
decision just made by the Court of Ap- 
peals in this state, unholding the posi- 
tion of the insurance company and re- 
versing opinion of the Trial Term and 
Appellate Division, is of interest. Judge 
O’Brien in writing the decision had the 
concurrence of the other judges of the 
Court of Appeals. 

The decision is in the case of Trav- 
elers vs. Pomerantz. Pomerantz, who 
had claimed total disability benefits as 
the result of a motor car collision, had 
signed this statement (No. 12) when he 
took out the policy: “I am not de- 
formed; I have had no bodily or mental 
disease, nor have I received medical or 
surgical attention within the past five 
years except as herein stated.” He made 
no exception. : 

Following the injury he claimed to be 
wholly disabled as a_ result of severe 
heart attack and fainting spell and was 
advised by his physician not to attempt 
any form of occupation because his heart 
was in a weak condition. 

The policy had been issued in May, 
1922. The accident occurred in August, 
1922. On April 23, 1923, the Travelers, 
believing statement No. 12 had _ been 
falsely answered, informed the insured 
that it rescinded the policy and gave 
him notice of its intention to contest it, 
at the same time tendering him the 
amount of the premium. In May, 1923, 
a general agent accepted a second pre- 
mium but it was not retained by the 
company. Suit followed. The chief 
points in the decision of the Court of 
Appeals follow: 


Had Had Considerable Medical 
Attention 


The first question to be determined is 
whether defendant made any misrepre- 
sentation in his application. The answer 
depends upon the meaning of statement 
12 in the application form. The courts 
below have decided that the statement, 
by fair interpretation, must be held to 
mean that defendant was not deformed, 
that he had had no bodily or mental dis- 
ease and that he had received no medicai 
or surgical attention within the past five 
years for a bodily or mental disease. If 
the statement were ambiguous, it would 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Are You After 
Summer Business? 


We are here to declare that we are. 


Don’t know how you feel about it, but we have 
demonstrated to our own satisfaction that the old 
“Summer Slump” Stuff is all “bunk”, and that Summer 
business is just as good as we make it. 


One of our broker friends told us recently that each 
year he paid his living expenses for six months out of 
the renewals on business he did in Summer. 


Many people have more time to talk Life Insurance 
in Summer and will be especially interested in having 
their life insurance estates arranged upon definite 
programs. 


You get all the facts and we’ll work out the programs 


Let’s keep after Summer business together! 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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Insurance Institute 

Life Talks in Full 
LECTURES TO START IN N. Y. 
Henry Moir, Chairman of Life Com- 


mittee; Heretofore, Courses Have 
Covered Four Insurance Divisions 





The Insurance Institute of America 
which heretofore has confined its educa- 
tional activities to fire, marine, casualty 
and surety insurance, and which holds 
lecture courses in the rooms of insur- 
ance societies in numerous cities, will 
start a life insurance course in the Fall 
in New York City, and if successful it 
is not doubted that the course will ex- 
tend to some other cities. Examinations 
will be held in the spring. 

At the present time there are one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight insurance compa- 
nies which are members of the Insur- 
ance Institute, and there are three hun- 
dred fifty-nine Fellows of the Institute. 
The life insurance committee _consists 
of Henry Moir, chairman; William J. 
Graham, of the Equitable; James Victor 
Barry and James D. Craig, of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, and William B. Smith of 
the Travelers. The executive assistant 
of the Institute is Mrs. E. L. Munson, 
and the offices of the Insurance Institute 
of America are at 85 John street. E. R. 
Hardy is secretary. : 

The main committee on education of 
the Insurance Institute of America is 
headed by L. N. Denniston of the Trav- 
elers. Edson S. Lott of the United 
States Casualty is president. The two 
vice-presidents are O. E. Lane and R. R. 
Brown. 


How Institute Began 

The institute movement originated in 
Manchester, England, in 1873, where the 
loca! Institute was organized and there 
it held its jubilee in June, 1923, in con- 
nection with the Annual Conference of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute, at 
which our secretary had the privilege of 
being present. 

About half a dozen men, who felt that 
there was a need for societies of this 
kind, met together and organized the 
first society devoted to educational pur- 
poses. That has grown, until now there 
are 38 of these in Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 

Manchester also is celebrated for one 
thing more, because that was where the 
movement began to unite into one body 
the educational programs of the local so- 
cieties, that is, to have stated courses 
leading to certificates, diplomas, fellow- 
ships, etc, and it was there that dele- 
gates from the local institutes met and 
organized, first, the Federation, which, 
after many years, obtained the charter. 

On April 23, 1909, at the invitation of 
the Philadelphia Society, the following 
gentlemen: Messrs. Louis A. Tanner, 

.R. Hardy, Louis N. Denniston, D. N. 

andy, E. A. Law, Albert A. Pancoast, 
and H. P. Burke, assembled and organ- 
wed the association which is now the 
Insurance Institute of America, Incor- 
Porated. It continued as an unincorpor- 
ated body until May 1, 1924, when a spe- 
cal charter was granted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. As a 
Matter of historic record, it is well to set 
forth that the Institute could not use the 
word “Insurance” in its title, unless per- 


mission therefor was granted by a spe- 
cial charter, 


VAN ALST AGENCY MOVES 
The Van Alst Agency of the Berk- 
shire Life, Pershing Square Building, 
ew York, now occupies new quarters 
on the fourth floor. On July 12 the 
Dail moved from the fifth floor of this 
ps ding which they had occupied for 
: €nty-one months. Increased business 
fcessitated removal to bigger quarters. 
ans ient with the removal to larger 
ten ay the agency staff has been in- 
sone and the office staff will also be 

eased, 

€ agency now has more than double 
the amount of floor space. 








“UNBELIEF 
IS BLIND” 


If there exists a man or woman who doesn’t 
believe honestly that life insurance is a major ne- 
cessity, it can be truthfully attributed to one cause 
—lack of knowledge. 


‘ The logic of the thesis that ‘‘unbelief 


is blind’’ is nowhere more apparent 
than in its application to those who 
oppose life protection. 


The true insurance salesman is gifted 
with the ability to open the eyes of 
such doubters. But to do so effec- 
tively he must be well equipped. 


The Prudential offers a splendid line of 
policies covering all life requirements 
and we invite the attention of Brokers 
to the complete service available thru 
our Ordinary Agencies, located in all 
larger centers of population. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 


STRENGTH OF’ 
CIBRALTAR.” 











Palestine Gets Help 
From Life Company 


JUDEA AIDS HOME BUILDING 





N. Y. Mass Meeting of Stockholders of 
Parent Company Addressed by 
Col. Stoddard and Others 


The interesting story of how a Jewish 
life insurance company, backed by Zion- 
ists in this country, is playing an im- 
portant part in the rehabilitation of Pal- 
estine after the recent disastrous earth- 
quake, was told last Sunday night at a 
large meeting of the stockholders of the 
Judea Industrial Corporation in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. This 
corporation is the holding company for 
the Judea Insurance Co., Ltd., of Pales- 
tine and the Judea Life of New York. 

The little Palestine company has been 
successful in writing up to last month 

2,500,000 of life insurance. Even in 
July when the financial crisis in the 
country was at its height and the effects 
of the earthquake were being keenly felt, 
the company wrote $145,000 of insurance. 
It was stated at the meeting by Sam’l. 
Mason, managing director of the Judea 
Industrial Corporation, that the Pales- 
tine company has not lost any money as 
a result of the earthquake. In fact, they 
have been able to offer Palestine $10,000 
for the purpose of rehabilitating some 
of the homes. Another fact is that in 
the past two years only one mortality 
has occurred among the company’s pol- 
icyholders for which the sum of $2,500 
was immediately paid to the beneficiary. 

Entire Stock Issue Sold 


The announcement was also made by 
Mr. Mason that the corporation here in 
New York had completed the sale of 
40,000 shares of stock at $25 par value 
per share. The last few shares of stock 
went at $75 per share, and the money 
thus realized will be used to further ex- 
tend the Palestine company’s progress. 

The interest of the audience was then 
turned to the Judea Life of New York, 
which is owned by the Palestine com- 
pany. In the eleven weeks of its exist- 
ence this company has rolled up a pro- 
duction of $4,000,000 and is licensed in 
the following states besides New York: 
Illinois, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Maryland and Washington, D. C. It will 
soon be entered in Ohio, Minnesota and 
Maine. Its general counsel is Colonel 
Francis R. Stoddard, former superintend- 
ent of insurance in New York, who was 
one of the speakers of the evening. 
Morris Pike, also one of the speakers, 
is the manager and actuary of the com- 
pany. Its vice-president is Mr. Mason, 
who acted as the toastmaster of the af- 
fair. ijl 

Have 100 Medical Examiners 


In speaking about the affairs of the 
company Mr. Mason laid stress upon the 
strict medical requirements it has im- 
posed upon prospects for insurance. 
There are one hundred medical examin- 
ers now and they have turned down 10% 
of the applicants because they did not 
quite come up to the Judea’s medical 
standards. Mr. Mason indicated, how- 
ever, that another $100,000 was to be 
added next month to the surplus of the 
company by the parent organization so 
that it may safely go ahead and continue 
to accept the good business which other 
companies are now accepting. 

A little later in the evening Dr. I. 
Sossnitz, chief medical examiner, gave 
a detailed talk on this phase of the 
company. He said that he had had little 
trouble with the question concerning the 
use of alcohol on the application blank, 
making the statement that most Jews 
have no pronounced alcoholic tendencies. 
He also said that the home life of the 
Jew was conducive to good health and 
that he can ward off disease easily. 
Within a short time he will announce 
full details of a periodical medical ex- 
amination plan which has been approved 
by all physicians. 

Prof. S. B. Ackerman of New York 
University, who has shown an interest in 
the Judea, then gave an interesting re- 
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view of the history of life insurance. He 
stressed the fact that the marvelous 
growth of life insurance in this country 
was largely due to the strict supervision 
put upon the business by state authori- 
ties. He also called attention to the high 
type of investments made by life insur- 
ance companies. 

Applause greeted Elihu D. Stone, Bos- 
ton attorney, who was the next speaker, 
when he said that Palestine will not be 
rebuilt by charity but by private invest- 
ment. He said that the contribution 
made by the Judea in Palestine was an 
important beginning toward that end. 
The appeal made by Mr. Pike to those 
present was how they, as stockholders, 
could assist the company. He stated 
that the company issued standard _poli- 
cies and six sub-standard classes. It was 
his suggestion that they could do a great 
deal of good for the Judea by telling 
their friends about its many advantages. 
Particularly, he urged them to get those 
with wide acquaintance to become 
agents of the company. 

Stoddard Gets Ovation 

No one present was more enthusiastic 
about the future of the Judea in this 
country and abroad than Colonel Francis 
R. Stoddard, who had motored down 
from New England in a rain storm so 
as not to miss the meeting. 

“When I retired as superintendent of 
insurance in New York,” he said, “many 
people came to me and asked for help in 
starting companies. I refused most of 
these requests. But when the men who 
were back of the Judea told me about 
their plans I immediately saw its possi- 
bilities and agreed to act as general coun- 
sel. 

“T believe there is room for another 
big life insurance company in New York 
state. The hardest work you have ahead 
of you is to build up a strong agency 
force to compete with other companies.” 
Colonel Stoddard said he was impressed 
by the figures of the first eleven weeks 
which he said was a record that had 
rarely been surpassed by any other com- 
pany for a similar length of time. 

In conclusion he praised the hard work 
and loyal support of Messrs. Pike and 
Mason and Dr. Sossnitz. Other speak- 
ers included T. R. Racoosin, auditor; 
M. Yarin, assistant agency superintend- 
ent, and Max Fanwick, acting presi- 
dent of the Judea Industrial Corpora- 
tion. 





S. A. BANGS RETIRES 





In Home Office Massachusetts Mutual 
Forty-five Years; in Registry 
Department Since 1911 
Samuel A. Bangs, who has been with 
the Massachusetts Mutual:for forty-five 
years, retired last month and in point of 
service was the oldest employe in the 

home office. 

Mr. Bangs went with the company in 
1881:as a clerk. In a short time he be- 
came head of the surrendered premium 
department and served in that capacity 
for twenty years. In 1911 he was ‘trans- 
ferred to the registry department where 
he was at the time of his retirement. 

When the home office at Main and 
State Streets, Springfield, Mass., was 
built, Mr. Bangs presented his associates 
with a beautiful oil painting of a scene 
on. the Westfield River, which has hung 
for years on the walls of the recreation 
room. 

Mr. Bangs was an ardent chess player 
and frequently played with former Pres- 
ident John A. Hall. Previous to his re- 
tirement his co-workers in the registry 
department gave him a farewell dinner. 





G. L. HUNT HOST AT OUTING 

George W. Smith, vice-president of 
the New England Mutual Life, was a 
special guest at the conference and out- 
ing. of the company’s Connecticut agents 
held last week. State general agent 
George L. Hunt was host to the group. 





Black & White, Philadelphia general 
agents, have moved into new offices in 
the Public Ledger building there. 




















The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 | 


SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 














DONALD C. KEANE HOME 

Donald C. Keane, general agent in the 
Keane-Patterson Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in New York, returned 
this week from a long visit to the Rocky 
Mountains, near Denver, Colorado. While 
away Mr. Keane has kept in touch with 
the progress of his agency mostly by 
telegram and the wire that pleased him 
most was the one reading that the 
Keane-Patterson Agency led the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual for the month of July 
with more than $1,200,000 paid-for pro- 
duction. 


E. B. REDFIELD RESIGNS 
E. Benjamin Redfield, Jr., of the ad- 
vertising and publicity department of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has resigned from 
that company to go with “Liberty Maga- 
zine.” He will be advertising representa- 
tive of that magazine—Boston territory. 





WESTERN TOUR PLANNED 
President A. R. Wilson of the Ami- 
cable Life of Waco, Texas, has  an- 
nounced tentative plans for a tour by 
members of the $100,000 Club to Color- 
ado Springs, Pike’s Peak, and Denver, 
next month. 











figures. 


December 31st 


touch with him. 








OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


[* recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
Business in Force on 


eos weceee 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your. 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 
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Atlantic Life Aces 
To Hold Convention 


WILL DISCUSS MANY TOPICS 





E. A. Saunders, President of Company, 
and Winslow Russell, of Phoenix 
Mutual, Among Speakers 





Increased production by improved 
working methods will be the underlying 
topic of the annual “aces’ convention” of 
the Atlantic Life to be held at Spring 
Lake, N. J., from September 6 to 9 in 
the Essex and Sussex Hotel. There will 
be a dinner and get-together meeting on 
the evening of the first day followed by 
the presentation of service pins and 
awards of prizes for the best daily per- 
sonal inventory reports. 

Twenty-year service pins will be pre- 
sented to J. H. Bassett, general agent at 
Newton, Miss., and Miss Lula Jones and 
George W. Stulting, members of the 
A. O. Swink agency staff at Richmond, 
The production of the various aces dur- 
ing the club year will then be announced 
by William H. Harrison, superintendent 
of agencies. 

At the business session on each of the 
three succeeding days, there will be a 
general discussion of some assigned topic 
and prizes consisting of gold pieces will 
be awarded those giving the best talks. 
This will be known as a two-minute con- 
test, each speaker being limited to that 
period of time. A general agent will pre- 
side and three general agents will act as 
judges. This feature is to be introduced 
tor the first time at the annual mectings. 

Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers and he has selected for 
his talk, “A Controlled Life Insurance 
Life.” Edmund A. Saunders, president 
of the Atlantic Life, will give the key- 
note address of the convention on the 
morning of September 7. 

The closing address of the convention, 
which will be given on the afternoon 
of September 9, will be given by Ed- 
mund Strudwick, vice-president. of the 
company. Other speakers on the pro- 
gram include Roy M. Jones, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, who will 
talk on “Unusual Claims and _ Settle- 
ments”; D. E. Henderson, general agent 
for Alabama at Huntsville, “Approach, 

Interview and Close”; Dr. J. H. Smith, 
district agent, Petersburg, Va., “Why | 
am in the Life Insurance Business”; A. 
Stutts, supervisor for Alabama, “The Ap- 
proach Book in Scientific Selling”; 
George T. King, agent at Richmond, 
“Systematic Solicitation of Business”; J. 
Wilson Malloy, general agent, Cheraw, 
S. C., “Facing Your Future Squarely’; 
Dr. Frank P. Righter, medical director, 
“Cards on the Table”; William R. Gard- 
ner, supervisor of agencies, “What Atlan- 
tic Offers”; W. F. Swan, general agent, 
Jackson, Miss. “A Compound Income 
Bond Sales Talk”; George W. Killebrew, 
Jr., general agent, Nashville, Tenn., “Life 
Insurance Trust as a Selling Plan”; A 
O. Swink manager for Virginia and Dis 
trict of Columbia, “How Home Office 
and Agent Can Help Each Other.” 


NEW AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 








Wilfred Carlisle of Mutual Life of Can- 
ada Was Once Manager of Com- 
pany at Tokio 
The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada announces the appointment of 
Wilfred Carlisle to the position of st 
pcrintendent of agencies. Mr. Carlisk 
was formerly agency superintendent 0 
the Manufacturers Life, which com- 


pany he joined in 1909, being connected» 


with the mortgage department at Hea 
Office. 


the absence of Mr. Harris, at that time 
manager for Japan. 


Home Office Agency Department. 


He was later transferred '0, 
the loan department at Calgary and ", 
1913 was appointed cashier at Wintt., 


peg. ae 
In May, 1918, he left for Tokio, Ja?» 
an, to become acting manager during. 


In April, 1919, he. 
returned to Canada and joined tht 
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Magazine Attack On 
Life Vice-Presidents 


RAPS ADVERTISING ATTITUDE 





Executives Held Responsible For Al- 
leged Poor Opinion Held Of 
Insurance By Public 





Insurance companies are being rough- 
ly handled in some of the magazines of 
general or class circulation. 

A couple of weeks ago “The Magazine 
of Wall Street” sharply criticized the 
fre companies. Now comes the maga- 
zine “Advertising and Selling” and con- 
demns the large life companies “for their 
apparent lack of commercial imagina- 
tion.” The article carries the headline, 
“Vice-Presidents and Adding Machines.” 
The most interesting thing about either 
atticle did not find its way into print 
and that is the motive of the authors. 
It develops that the name signed to the 
fire insurance article was fictitious, 
while the “Advertising and Selling” ar- 
ticle is signed simply “By an insurance 
advertising man.” He is described as 
knowing intimately both the insurance 
and the advertising fields. 

Takes Tip From Calkins 

The article is really a savage attack 
upon vice-presidents of companies and 
follows in the wake of E. E. Calkins’ 
speech at the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Hartford when Mr. Cal- 
kins, an advertising expert, sprang this 
fanciful quip: “Large life insurance 
companies are buildings full of vice- 
presidents and adding machines.” 

The gist of the “Advertising and Sell- 
ing” article is found in the question it 
asks, “What has insurance done to make 
an impression on the public which fur- 
nishes the consuming market for its 
wares?” It answers the question by 

saying, “It has maintained a lofty si- 
lence, except for the annual purchase 
of page space in newspapers whereupon 
it blazons its annual statements and the 
names of the officers and directors. It 
has furnished its agents with slick brass 
cartridge pencils, paper cutters, folders 
containing reduced reproductions of their 
sample policy forms by way of exciting 
reading; any number of cunning little 
vest pocket memorandum books. And it 
charges off these trinkets to advertis- 
Ing expense in the annual budget and 
shakes its head pensively at the terrific 
cost of obtaining the public’s good will.” 

The author of the “Advertising and 
selling” article deprecates the public at- 
titude towards insurance. “Let an in- 
Ssirance company make a false move and 
the Story makes the front page, spread 
across eight columns in 72 point italic 
Caps, ‘Commissioner So and So Flays 
Nsurance Company,’ and all the scan- 
dlous “etails are retailed with gusto. 
Yet day in and day out human tragedy 
8 averted by the insurance companies, 
and nothing is ever said about it. The 
steady old wheel horses of insurance, 
Who drag an incredible proportion of the 
€conomic load of the country, are lucky 
to make a corner of the financial page 
When they settle a three million dollar 
one twenty-four hours after receipt of 


The writer does not believe that insur- 
ance advertising as now practiced can 
overcome this poisonous state of affairs. 
ontinuing to discuss the situation he 
makes these vitriolic comments: 

Even if the insurance companies 
tine enly confronted by a panicky 
ag ton which would make imperative 
it i te of sustained public education, 
ditis oubtful whether the present con- 
i n would permit a real job to be 
ccomplished. The man who controls 
lik, Publicity policies of his company is 


feeds to be an officer well up in the 
sition _And in reaching an official po- 


ina b 
man would ha 
to resist the 
Tisks, hazards, 
Sether with al 


ig insurance company, a 
ve to be more than human 
atmosphere of statistics, 
claims, and what not, to- 
1 the multifarious rami- 














Opportunity For the ‘“‘Right Man’’ 


If you are ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN that you can build up a 
large line of surplus and brokerage business in a new and aggressive 
New York City agency for a very popular Life Insurance company, it 
may be to your great advantage to answer 
write unless you’re sure you can “put it over.” 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


this advertisement. Don’t 


Address “Right Man,” 














fications of investments, agency relations, 
legal snarls and the like. When he is 
finally in position to wield his influence 
toward bringing about a better public 
understanding of the humanity of insur- 
ance, he has lost the essence of it him- 
self. His elucidation of what insurance 
means would take the form of financial 
statements and the dollars paid out in 
claims in the last fifty years. 


Says Advice of “Rank Outsiders” Is 
Disregarded 

“Would he listen to a rank outsider 
who ventured to recommend a course of 
action in reaching out toward the pub- 
lic? Can’t you just imagine him smil- 
ing in a pitying way and saying: ‘Why 
my dear man, this business takes a life- 
time to absorb! I’ve been in it thirty- 
five years and haven’t learned half of 
it. How can you expect to interpret it 
accurately ?? The men in insurance com- 
panies who have power to control public 
education find it hard to think of the 
business in any other terms than the 
business itself. As they see it, the prime 
requisite for teaching the public the 
meaning of insurance is a lifetime spent 
in the business; and that course of study 
is the most certain method of removing 
any existing ability to reach into human 
understanding. 

“Another fatal obstacle is the ever 
present influence of traditions which 
have been handed down on velvet cush- 
ions for generations. Most of these are 
the kind of tradition that is put on an 
easel and set in the parlor along with 
the haircloth sofa and Grandpa’s crayon 
portrait. Traditions? Hush! There are 
so many of these sacred traditional cows 
in the insurance pasture that no one 
could shy a brickbat in any direction 
without making a carom off the flank of 
one of these sacrosanct cattle. Suppose 
a gripping human story were to be 
evoived and made ready for public con- 
sumption. What would it be like when 
it emerged from the far end of Officers’ 
Row? Let us pass over the comments 
that would be speared into its writhing 
sides. It is enough to say that when it 
had received the accolade of the final 
O. K. it would be a cross between a 
Mid-Victorian temperance tract and a 
financial statement as of January 1.” 





POLICY FEES IN REPORTS 
It has been ruled by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of California that policy fees must 
be included as a part of premium in- 
come in the reports of insurance com- 
panies. 








possible, send photograph. 

















NE of the oldest New England Life Insurance 
Companies, establishing a branch office in West- 
chester County, New York, is considering the appoint- 
ment of a Manager, and will be pleased to hear from 
men, between the ages of 25 and 40, who are seeking an 
opportunity to do organization work. 
the Life Insurance profession desirable but not essential 
and consideration will be given to any man who isa self- 
starter and not afraid of hard work. Write Box 1065, 
this paper, giving details concerning yourself, and if 





COMPULSORY DECISIONS 





Federal Court Jurisdiction in Litigation 
Where Liability Does Not 
Exceed $3,000 
Whether future liability under an in- 
surance policy which would in the aggre- 
gate exceed $3,000 is sufficient to give 
Federal courts jurisdiction is a question 
that has been decided recently by two 
high tribunals. These cases which are 
digested by the American Life Conven- 
tion’s. legal bulletin, were decided differ- 
ently, although the general points at is- 

sue were the same. 


The Arkansas Supreme Court in 
Standard Life vs. Robbs decided June 
27, 1927, held the Federal courts has 
jurisdiction, while the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, in 
Wright vs. Mutual Life, on May 11, 
1927, took the directly opposite position. 

The Arkansas court held the face of 
the policy $5,000, although payable in 
monthly instalments, governed court 
jurisdiction. In the second case involv- 
ing a $3,000 policy payable also in 
monthly instalments the Federal jurists 
took the position the instalments then 
due governed and reversed the Federal 
district court with instructions to re- 
— the action to the state courts for 
trial. 





GET DUNNING LETTERS 


That mere ousting from the state of 
the Medical Protective Association of 
Chicago may not have ended the Michi- 
gan insurance department’s troubles with 
that organization was indicated last week 
when the Department learned that per- 
sons living in Michigan to whom the 
“Association” sold its policies or member- 
ships and who did not pay the pre- 
mium in full are now being bombarded 
with “dunning” letters despite the fact 
that the association is no longer author- 
ized to do a Michigan business under 
any department of the state government. 





J. B. LASHLEY DEAD 

John Barham Lashley, general agent 
at Lawrenceville, Va., for the Minne- 
sota Mutual, died last week. He had 
been representing the company in that 
capacity for the last four years. Pre 
viously he was assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Lawrenceville for 
a number of years. He was 40 years old 
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Alfred Clover Dies 
After Stormy Career 


ORGANIZED SEVERAL COMPANIES 





His Experiences With Royal and Public 
Life Filled Many Columns of Chicago 


Newspapers; Bizarre Salesman 





Alfred Clover, who began his career 
as an Industrial agent and who for many 
years was a sensational figure in life in- 
surance, died a few days ago in Chicago 
at the age of fifty-nine. He had spent 
much of his life promoting insurance 
companies, and if his abilities in other 
directions had been equal to his talents 
as a salesman of stock, he would have 
passed into life insurance history as a 
great figure. Instead he was a stormy 
petrel whose affairs constantly brought 
him to the attention of readers of daily 
newspapers. 

Clover would get an idea for a com- 
pany, would organize it, hire a fleet of 
expert salesmen, and then proceed to 
put the company in a position where 
everybody was talking about it. Just as 
everything was being most glowingly ad- 
vertised there would come a crash. Some- 
times it was an internal fight, sometimes 
an antagonistic and curiosity absorbed 
policyholders’ committee. 

Clover represented the most flamboy- 
ant type of go-getter. In neither man- 
ner nor voice was he shy, and he wore 
clothes which attracted additional atten- 
tion. He ran the Royal Life until he 
was removed as chairman of the board 
of directors after the company’s capital 
had become impaired. It went into the 
hands of a receiver. 

His connection with the Public Life 
of Chicago, incorporated in 1918, ended 
in his removal as the chairman of the 
board of that company. Clover, who or- 
ganized the Public Life, was accused of 
extravagance in the management and a 
long fight followed, during which Clover 
refused to obey a court order. Court 
deputies took possession of the offices 
of the company at one time. 

One of the biggest kicks that Alfred 
Clover had was when he got up on the 
floor at a life presidents’ convention one 
day and made a talk. 





GOOD GUARDIAN CONVENTION 





Agents Pleased with Papers Read at 
Chicago; Application Testimonial 
to T. Louis Hansen 

Representatives of the Guardian Life 
have returned to their homes from the 
Chicago convention greatly pleased with 
the type of addresses which they heard. 

At a banquet of the Leaders Club Max 
Reinboth, on behalf of the companys 
field force, presented to Vice-President 
Hansen a leather portfolio containing 
more than five hundred applications for 
a total in excess of three million dol- 
lars, written between August 1 and the 
day of the banquet. Senator Kessinger 
of Aurora was the principal banquet 
speaker. : 

On the first day of the convention the 
company’s Prospect Bureau was dis- 
cussed by William F. O’Connor, Syra- 
cuse manager. He thought that intelli- 
gent use of the a would 
double an agent’s production. 

Benefeianies were discussed by W. R. 
Riddle of the Philadelphia agency. E. E. 
Floyd of the McNamara agency in New 
York gave an illustration of how he pre- 
sents plans to the prospect. There were 
a number of other interesting speakers. 





INSURANCE MAN INJURED 

Samuel R. Landis, Denver representa- 
tive of the Interstate Business Men’s 
Insurance Co. of Des Moines, accom- 
panied by Dr. W. F. Shikes, surgeon of 
the M. E. Hospital, Scotts Bluffs, Neb., 
started from Denver in an automobile, 
August 6, destined for the Gunnison 
River on a fishing trip. Eight miles from 
Crested Butte the automobile slipped 
from the road and rolled down the moun- 
tain about three. hundred feet. Both 
men were seriously injured. 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





Chapter No. 3 in 


Burry the debate between 
Replies James P. Graham, 
To Graham Jr., Brooklyn general 


agent of the Aetna 
Life, and Edmund Burry of Hoey, Elli- 
son & Wendt, Equitable of Iowa, comes 
in a new letter from Mr. Burry written 
to this paper answering comments made 
by Mr. Graham in the August 5 issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. It all grew 
out of some remarks by Mr. Burry rela- 
tive to life insurance and trust invest- 


ments. Mr. Burry returns to the fray 
by saying: 
“Since Mr. Graham emphasizes his 


belief in the value of trusts and has only 
a few points on which he would like to 
be enlightened, I would suggest that he 
and those interested in trust work read 
a book just off the press, entitled ‘In- 


surance Trusts,’ by C. Alison Scully, 
vice-president, National Bank of Com- 
merce. This book covers the ground in 


question thoroughly and clearly. 

“T have mentioned Mr. Graham’s 
name because the questions presented 
were in The Eastern Underwriter under 
his name. Mr. Graham holds that I have 
not made my view clear. May I restate 
my answer? ‘Trust companies and life 
insurance companies both invest in the 
same type of securities with equal care 
and foresight; therefore, the interest 
return is approximately the same in 
both cases. 

“The Seaman’s Bank makes the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘The Seaman’s Bank 
for Savings was chartered in 1829, and 
has paid dividends of 4% or more, con- 
tinuously since that time.’ In my letter, 
I quite advisedly understated both the 
ae ip and the interest rate; the period 

s 97 years, and the interest rate slightly 


ra 4%. There is no ground for as- 
suming a 3% rate in any year. 
“Digressing from the subject, Mr. 


Graham takes up a plan which I advo- 
cated recently in the ‘Magazine of Wall 
Street.’ He says that a 20 Payment life 
contract reaches the same end as my 
plan and reaches it more directly. I 
confess that I do not see how this plan 
affects trust investments and the discus- 
sion of the interest return of trust com- 
panies. My plan was offered as a com- 
parison with participating Ordinary Life 
and produced the results stated. I think 
that if Mr. Graham will re-examine my 
article he will note among other things 
a difference of $280 in the annual pre- 
mium for nineteen years—a considerable 
item. Since the comparison has been 
drawn, let me give the results obtained 
by Mr. Graham’s own method, and using 
the came deposit, $3,065: 


Mr. Graham’s Plan 


Insurance Contract ...$100,000—age 40 
Annual Premium .... 3,065 
Cash value: 

ADO Feats. cscs 5s c.s 62,700 

Ta SO years» oc. ast. 74,700 

My Plan 

Trust Betate: .:.<s.3% $100,000—age 40 
Annual Deposit ..... ,065 


Self-supporting in 17 
years. 

Cash Value: 

In 20 years (20 de- 


WORMS) esa sien cigs x 69,351 
In 30 years (20 de- 
posits only) .... 103,800 


“My plan, therefore, saves three pre- 
miums, an advantage of $9,195. In twen- 
ty years the cash value shows a gain of 
$6,651, or at age 70 the Trust man has 
an income of $5,000 on his investments, 
as against Mr. Graham’s paid-up estate. 

“It is true, of course, that the 20 Pay- 
ment contract is guaranteed. This fac- 
tor probably represents the difference in 
cash values. Naturally this value is a 
question for the purchaser to decide on. 

“T had not intended to draw a com- 
parison between the two plans and would 
be glad to keep the discussion to the 
original question of ‘Insurance vs. Trust 
Investments.” 

a 

Few insurance men 
have as much ability 
to phrase an insur- 
ance axiom as graph- 
ically and tersely as 
Bert Swift, New Bedford, Mass. 

In an ad, addressed to “the religious 
men of New Bedford” he quoted the 
Bible “Where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish,” to which he added this line: 
“Men with vision carry insurance.” 

Addressing the smokers of his city he 
said: “One way to avoid a tobacco heart 
is to carry so much insurance you can’t 
afford to smoke.” 

Another phrase he uses: “The best 
time to take out life insurance is when 
the company wants you; not when you 
want the company.” 

To “The spenders of New Bedford” 
he addressed this remark: “First get a 
life insurance policy; then a home; then 
an automobile and then a radio set.” 

One ad he addressed to “The Betting 
Men of New Bedford” read: “You bet 
your life” is an expression, also a chal- 
lenge to those who do not carry life 
insurance. 


Text of 
Bert Swift's 
Newspaper Ads 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 

We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 

Let: Supervisors of 
Long Field ‘Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 


AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 














From the Olm- 
stead-Hamlin agen- 
cy, of the National 
ae of Vermont, 

omes the following 
valuable onpaiiialiie: 

“We are having a large number of 
requests from policyholders for nam- 
ing contingent beneficiaries. These con- 
tingent beneficiaries are usually chil- 
dren and we have found it to be an 
excellent plan to secure the dates of 
birth of the contingent beneficiaries. 
Our agents have secured several ap- 
plications recently due directly to this 
procedure.” 


Get Names of 
Contingent 
Beneficiaries 





FRATERNALS IN CONNECTICUT 





Show Only Slight Gain in Membership 
Last Year; Five Which Lead 


In Numbers 


The fifty-four fraternal societies li- 
censed in Connecticut showed an in- 
crease in membership during the year 
1926 of 89,000. Insurance in force com- 
pletes nearly one iundred million. 
Thirty-two societies showed a gain in in- 
surance, while twenty-two showed a loss. 
The'societies having the largest member- 
ship in Connecticut are these: 

Knights of Columbus, Modern Wood- 
men of America, Union of St. Jean 
Baptiste , Polish National Alliance of 
U. S., Rakoczi Hungarian Sick Benefit 
Society. 





LARGE POLICY FOLLOWS GROUP 


Henry Drouet of the Prosser & Ho- 
mans Agency of the Equitable Society 
in New York City, has a million dollar 
policy covering the life of George K. 
O’Donnell, president of the Consolidated 
Dairy Products Co. The policy was made 
payable to the bond holders of the com- 
pany. 

This policy grew out of and almost 
immediately followed the closing of the 
group contract covering employees of 
the Consolidated Dairy Products Co. 
which Mr. Drouet also handled for the 
Equitable. 





The Nippon Life, Japan, now has 
590,000 policies in force. It wrote 55,000 
policies last year. Owing to the busi- 
ness depression in Japan the company 


did not write as much new business last’ 


year as in the years preceding. 


ENTER CALIFORNIA 
Among the life insurance companies 
which have entered California recently 
are the Twentieth Century of Chicago 
and the Atlas Life of Tulsa, Okla. 


SIX MEN 


We have six new] 
territories for six/} 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 

















Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















“HAVE YOU FIGURED 
IT OUT?” 





How much insurance should a 
man have? That question can be 
answered to a certainty through ' 
the use of the Canada Life Per- 
sonal Inventory Form, “Have You 
Ever Figured It Out?” Ask for 
your copy by mail please. 





HERBERT W. JONES 
Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 























satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





New York, N. Y. 
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Hunter’s Impression 
Of London Congress 


SUCCESS FROM MANY ANGLES 





Distinguished Actuary Found British and 
Scotsmen Much Impressed by Char- 
acter of American Addresses 





When Arthur Hunter, vice-president 
and actuary of the New York Life, for- 
mer president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, chairman of important actua- 
rial committees and keen student of hu- 
man nature, was in Edinburgh recently 
where the university gave him a degree 
he was photographed along with other 
men who had been honored by this fa- 
mous educational institution. Knowing 
that the many friends of Mr. Hunter will 





Portrait bv Swan Watson 


ARTHUR HUNTER 


be interested in seeing a photograph of 
him in cap and gown, The Eastern Under- 
writer sent to Edinburgh for one of 
these photographs which is reproduced 
herewith. Mr. Hunter was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter for some comments 
upon the International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries which he attended. His response 
Yollows : 

The Congress was notable for the 
gathering of distinguished actuaries from 
all parts of the world, for the high 
character of the papers and discussions 
and for the excellent arrangements made 
Y our hosts. 

The scientific papers were printed in 
time to permit the members to read them 
before the meetings. 


Full Discussion 


A noted British actuary presented un- 
der each subject a brief synopsis of the 
Papers, with his opinion, then the gen- 
eral discussion was opened. In order 
that there might be full discussions on 
the important subject of Social Insur- 














HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


$766,000,000. 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 


as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


PREIS IE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 





Des Moines, Iowa 














ance, which includes Pensions to Work- 
men, Unemployment Insurance, Nation- 
al Sickness Insurance, and so forth, a 
separate section was held under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alfred Watson, the 
Government Actuary, who has a broader 
knowledge of these subjects than any 
person living. 

The subjects included matters with 
which our actuaries are very familiar, 
such as Disability Benefits, Group In- 
surance, Underaverage Risks and the 
Development of Industrial Insurance. 
Naturally, therefore, the papers from 
this country were of a high order; in 
fact, several of our hosts expressed: the 
cpinion that, on the whole, they were 
better than those received from any 
other country. 

Most Interested in Disability 

The subject on which the European 
actuaries seemed to be most interested 
was “Disability Benefits’ as our plans 
provide more complete coverage than in 
any other country. They also seemed to 
be greatly interested in our practice with 
regard to the insurance of under-aver- 
age lives and in the development of wel- 
fare services. 

The action of the American and Cana- 
dian companies in sending their princi- 
pal actuaries was greatly appreciated by 
the Fellows of the Institute of Actuaries 
of England and of the Faculty of Actua- 
ries in Scotland. It was considered a 
very friendly act. 

An important feature of these Con- 
gresses is the exchanging of information 
in the corridors, the correcting of im- 
pressions with regard to conditions in 
other countries and the forming of new 
friendships. Furthermore, at the vari- 
cus dinners and entertainments we had 
the opportonity of meeting distinguished 


Englishmen and Scotsmen in other lines 
of work, from whom we could obtain 
an intelligent view of British politics, 
and could learn at first hand of the dif- 
ficulties which the people are facing. To 
have on one’s right side at a dinner a 
prominent lawyer and on the other a 
great authority on taxation gives an op- 
portunity for acquiring information 
which does not usually arise except un- 
der such conditions. 

Our Scottish hosts in Edinburgh en- 
tertained us in a whole-hearted, delight- 
ful way. Some of us were privileged to 
play golf at Muirhead, the famous 
course of “The Honorable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers’ on which Jess 
Sweetser won the amateur championship 
last year. 





PATTON SUCCEEDS CHURCH 

James A. Church has resigned as man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of Columbus, O. 
He has been with the company since 
1909, starting in Sioux Falls, S. D. 

George A. Patton, who has been Des 
Moines manager of the Mutual, has been 
transferred to Columbus. Mr. Patton’s 
Mutual Life experience began in Cin- 
cinnati in February, 1910. He qualified 
eight times for the company’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Field Club. 





MANCHESTER WITH McNAMARA 
Sherman A. Manchester, assistant 
manager of the Eastern Division of the 
Western Union Life, will become associ- 
ated with the John C. McNamara Or- 
ganization managers of the Guardian 
Life, as Westchester agent. Mr. Man- 
chester--will be located at 25 Church 
Street, this city, and will have Westches- 
ter headquarters in New Rochelle. 








WANTED: 


fidence to: 


110 Fulton Street 








E An Assistant Supervisor, life insurance office, writ- 
ing five million a year in New York City and New Jersey. Apply in con- 


Box 1064 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York, N. Y. 














Caldwell’s Partner In 
Newspapers To Talk 


LUKE LEA TO BE MEMPHIS STAR 








Former Senator to Address Life Under- 
writers on “How I Have Guarded 
Life’s Plans” 





Luke Lea, one of the South’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, large carrier of life 
insurance, and closely associated with 
Rogers Caldwell in the ownership of 
daily papers in Memphis, Nashville and 
Atlanta, is to be one of the stars at the 
Memphis convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. His sub- 
ject will be “How I Have Guarded Life’s 
Plans.” Mr. Lea was formerly in the 
United States Senate. He has been 
prominent and influential from early 
manhood. Rogers Caldwell, his journal- 
istic associate, is the Tennessee banker 
who has control of the Missouri State 
Life and some other companies. 

Details of the program for the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters are proceeding rapid- 
ly. Among the speakers decided upon 
the last few days is a group of five for 
the Friday afternoon session exclusive- 
ly for producers averaging annually two 
million dollars of business. John 
MacNamara, New York general agent 
of the Guardian Life, will be chairman 
of this group meeting. The speakers 
include Edward M. McMahon, general 
agent in New York of the National of 
Vermont, who will talk on “Prospecting 
and Pre-Approach,” and J. Mitchell 
Thorsen, New York broker, who will 
speak on “Favorable Publicity Direct by 
Mail.” The committee expects that Earl 
Manning of Boston and George W. 
Ryan, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
at Pittsburgh, will also participate in 
this meeting, the last speaker in the 
group being Lawrence Priddy, general 
agent of the New York Life in New 
York. The session for the afternoon 
will close with remarks by F. W. Ganse, 
manager of the estate protection depart- 
ment of the Paul Clark agency, Boston. 

The chairman of the Friday morning 
session has not been definitely decided. 
A fifteen minute talk by Roger B. Hull, 
general manager of the National Asso- 
ciation, will be given on the Frick case 
at this time. Thursday morning’s ses- 
sion will be in charge of Chester O. 
Fisher, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association. ; 

Charles Hommeyer, superintendent of 
agents for the Union Central, has been 
selected to talk on the American agency 
system. : 

John Marshall Holcombe, who_ will 
have charge of the general agents’ and 
managers’ school which will be held dur- 
ing Monday and Tuesday, October 10 
and 11, will be assisted by speakers 
whose names will be given out later. All 
who expect to attend the school can se- 
cure the details by communicating now 
with Mr. Holcombe. 











Edmund P. Melson 
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What’s Ahead ? 
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If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 

contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 

year from Head Office lead service. 

Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 

Full level net premium reserve basis. 

$350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 
Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 
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Four New Departments 
Started in Five Years 


PENN MUTUAL’S HOME OFFICE 





Work of Bureau of Field Service, Legal 
Division, Health Bureau and Talk- 
ing-Machine Section Described 





During the past five years four new 
departments have been established by 
the Penn Mutual Life—the Bureau of 
Field Service, the Legal Division, the 
Ediphone Division and the Health Bu- 
reau. There has also been established 
Home Office classes for the higher train- 
ing at the Home Office. These schools 
have recently completed a full term. 

The Bureau of Field Service was or- 
ganized in the spring of 1923. The com- 
pany’s publications are here made up— 
the “News Letter” and “Penn-Mutual- 
ism” for the field, and “Comradeship for 
the Home Office.” Here also advertis- 
ing literature is prepared; and, all 
through the year, advertisements and 
sales letters in response to agents re- 
quests are being written, together with 
special articles for sundry publications, 
and occasional life insurance addresses 
asked for by representatives who have 
been invited to talk to some club or 
other body. From this department go 
the prospect leads which the agents re- 
ceive—since April 1 more than 2,600, 
carefully sifted out of many thousands 
of news items, read in a hundred pro- 
fessional and trade journals, have been 
mailed. A long list of life insurance 
journals come to this office, and they are 
closely read and complete files are main- 
tained—together with files, running far 
back, of our own publications. Other 
bits of useful service, permanent or tem- 
porary, are a part of the routine. The 
Bureau has close contact, also, with 
Home Office personnel activities, and 
gives a helping hand to them. 

Legal Division 

The Legal Division was formed at the 
beginning of the year 1924 and central- 
ized practically all of the law work in 
the Home Office. In addition, the work 
extends to the instruction and advising 
of agents on actual and prospective cases 
where salesmanship interlocks with le- 
gal problems involving taxation, the 
adaptation of insurance to the needs of 
partnerships, corporations, and _charit- 
able institutions, together with the pre- 
paration of provisions for the payment 
of an income to individual beneficiaries. 

In line with recent business efficiency 
practices in a great many other modern 
offices, the company has centralized the 
largest part of its stenographic work, 
thus conserving the time of all con- 
cerned. 


Health Review 


For many years the company has been 
giving to all policyholders coming to the 
Home Office a health review with a,.com- 
plete physical examination and a chemi- 
cal and microscopical examination of the 
urine. In February, 1923, there was ex- 
tended to the holders of $25,000 or more 
insurance which had been in force for 
at least one year, the opportunity to re- 
ceive the health examination of the Life 
Extension Institute of New York an- 
nually without expense to the policy- 
holder. January 1, 1926, this amount 
was reduced to $15,000 and January 1, 
1927, again reduced to $10,000, at which 
figure it stands today. These lower fig- 
ures have made the service of the Life 
Extension Institute available to increas- 
ingly large numbers who have not had 
ready access to the Home Offité> but 
there remains the much larger group, 
holding less than $10,000 of insurance, to 
whom no service has been available. 
Adequate space has been assigned on 
the seventh floor of the Home Office 
building, and the necessary equipment is 
being installed for the organization by 
the new Health Bureau of still a third 
form of health service, which should be 
available in the early fall of this year. 
The service will consist of a full health 
questionnaire to be sent to.any policy- 


holder making application, together with 
a container and mailing case with return 
postage in which a specimen is to be 
sent to the Health Bureau for a com- 
plete chemical and microscopic examina- 
tion. At the same time a careful review 
will be made of the questionnaire and 
the policyholder promptly advised as to 
the results of this review and urinalysis. 
In increasing measure the value of a 
“health inventory” is appreciated. More 
and more the value of these periodic re- 
views is made evident in not only length- 
ening the life span but also in materially 
increasing the enjoyment of living. 

In addition, the Statistical Department 
has been reorganized to undertake a 
continuous mortality investigation and 
to supply a detailed statistical service. 





FIRST BRITISH INSURANCE 


Dr. William Assheton’s Plan Was 
Clergymen’s Fund to Support 
Widows and Orphans 


Dr. William Assheton, rector of 
Berkentown, England, was the British 
pioneer of life insurance, according to 
an article in “Canadian Insurance.” Dr. 
Assheton’s scheme was the outgrowth 
of a previous proposition of his that 
all clergymen, upon marriage, should 
set aside two or three hundred pounds 
for the support of his widow and or- 
phans in the event of his death. Seek- 
ing a way to make acquisition of this 
fund easier, he propounded the first 
embryo life insurance group. 

The new scheme provided that pay- 
ments of yearly subscriptions should 
be made toward the fund. It worked 
in such a fashion that in a short time 
it was broadened to include traders and 
others. 

Both the Corporation of the Clergy 
and the newly formed Bank of England 
refused to help him make the project 
secure, but on February 8th, 1698, the 
Mercers, in London, a wealthy corpo- 
ration, took up his “Proposals for 
Settling Joyntures and Annuities at the 
rate of 30%.” The fact that they did 
so principally to pay off financial obli- 
gations of their own, was likely not re- 
vealed to the honest cleric, but such 
was the case, the Mercers having been 
involved seriously in debt. 

The scheme ultimately failed, after 
the death of the man in whose brain 
it was conceived, but it paved the way 
for the success of the structure of life 
insurance as we see it today. 








AD. CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


The program for the next meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
to be held at the new Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on October 17 and 18, is in the 
hands of the following men: 

John Hall Woods, advertising man- 
ager, Great Northern Life, Chicago, 
chairman; H. V. Chapman, advertising 
manager, Ohio Farmers, Le Roy, Ohio; 
J. H. Castle-Graham, supervisor of field 
service, London Life, London, Ont.; 
Bert N. Mills, assistant secretary and 
advertising manager, Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and C. E. Richerd, ad- 
vertising manager, Standard Accident, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The promotion of the conference will 
be handled by Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
advertising manager, North British & 
Mercantile, New York City, chairman; 
Sidney C: Doolittle, Fidelity & Deposit, 
Baltimore; Nelson A. White, Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 





FIVE NEW POLICIES 


Washington Fidelity National of Chi- 
cago announces five new policies. They 
are as follows: 

Premium Reduction Whole Life Pol- 

icy. 

Twenty Payment Life Policy. 

Twenty Year Endowment Policy. 

Endowment Age 85 Policy. 

Special Whole Life Policy. 

only to Preferred Risks. | : 

The company expects to push its ordi- 
nary business through its present field 
force of nearly 2,000 agents. 


Issued 



























They Talk the Same 
Language 


Nothing contributes more to the development 
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of efficiency in any organization which appeals 
to the public, than a clear understanding between 
representatives in the field and Home Office 
Executives. 
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In a life insurance company, the Home Office 
must know the agent’s problems, if they are 
to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 
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Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their 
field problems understood at the Home Office. 
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And this is not strange; for the majority of the 
Executive Officers, including the President, 
have had practical experience in field and Branch 
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Office work. 









So they “talk the same language”— field men 

and executives alike. And you don’t hear 
Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the 
agent’s point of view because they have never had 
field experience.” 
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Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 
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There is probably no life insurance company 

between whose Field and Home Office there 
exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due 
largely, no doubt, to this 
sympathetic bond of com- 
mon experience. 
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“Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
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rious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy-” 





















New Home Office Building now being 
erected; on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Cautious Agents Not 
To Oversell Women 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE POINTS 





Company Gives Its Ideas as to Kind of 
Protection Best Suitable; 
Selling Talks 





The International Life advises its 
agents that the emotional appeal with 
women is more potent than with men 
and is apt to result in the sale of a 
larger policy than the insured should 
carry. It, therefore, thinks the emo- 
tional and temperamental appeal should 
be used with moderation. Its sugges- 


tion is that the agent should know some- 
thing about a woman’s financial ability 
to pay premiums before he sells too large 
a policy. 

“Don’t rush women into buying life in- 
surance,” it says. “Don’t let them pro- 
crastinate, but at the same time don’t 
sweep them off their feet. When sold 
correctly women will continue to buy 
additional insurance as their income in- 
creases. They are good repeaters and 
are not backward in telling their friends 
how pleased they are with their insur- 
ance.” 

In discussing the subject of the kinds 
of protection suitable for women the In- 
ternational Life says: 


For Widows Without Children and 
Single Women 


Of course there are various forms of 
policy which are applicable, depending 
upon the case. At younger ages the 
short 20-Year Endowment very seldom 
fills the bill. It is too expensive for the 
protection furnished and matures too 
soon. The longer Endowments, which 
mature either with or without the ap- 
plication of dividends to shorten the 
term, ought to begin to pay the insured 
an income at the time when her earning 
capacity has declined to below the point 
where it can furnish her a living. That 
is likely to be around 55 or 60. 


Widow With Children 

Here, again, the Long Term Endow- 
ment best meets the requirements. The 
difference between the premiums on an 
Endowment at 65, for instance, and the 
Ordinary Life are not sufficient to out- 
weigh the advantages of the larger re- 
turn on the Endowment in old age, which 
Is a vital matter to a widow, even though 
she may have children. The children 
may die or neglect her and she owes it 
to herself to provide against a depend- 
ent old age almost above every other 
consideration. 

One of the most effective methods of 
accomplishing this is for the mother to 
take an Endowment Policy on the life 
of her son or daughter, the Endowment 
to mature at such time as the mother 
reaches 60 or 65. This is cheaper than 
a policy taken on her own life to accom- 
plish the same result; it protects the 
mother against the economic loss sus- 
tained by her in case the earning power 
of her child is removed by death and yet, 


gif the mother dies, the child will receive 


the cash value of the policy or can con- 
tinue it upon its own life by paying the 
Premium formerly paid by the mother. 
Such a policy may be taken in addi- 
tion to others upon her own life. 
Selling Suggestions 
“Here is the advice which the Interna- 
tional Life has to offer relative to sell- 
ing methods which have been successful : 
great many large writers refuse to 














second year. 
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all death losses. 








TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
(Organized July 2, 1906) 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


1. Over 90 millions in force. 

2. Over 14 millions in assets. 

3. Never contested or compromised a death claim. 
4. No surrender charge now made with cash values 


5. Midland assets do not include one dollar of real 
6. Increased dividends to policyholders made retro- 
7. More dividends to policyholders than the total of 


8. Interest earnings 5.87% with an average mortality 
ratio since organization of 35.9. 


9. Paid all war losses in full without obligation to 
do sv and returned all extra war premiums. 


General Agency opportunities in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
and California. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 

















call upon women in cities except by ap- 
poirtment. One of the most successful 
methods is to call up the prospect, nam- 
ing a certain time and asking her if it 
will be convenient to receive a caller at 
that hour. If she wants to know the na- 
ture of the business, you can very easily 
reply that it can hardly be discussed over 
the phone but will in all probability 
prove interesting. At the same time, the 
name of a friend who recommended her 
as a prospect may be mentioned so as 
to establish confidence. Such a plan im- 
presses the prospect with your regard 
for your own working hours. 

“Remember, ordinarily it is easier ot 
make appointments with business women 
that with men. 

“As to the time and place of the in- 
terview, it is hardly fair to consume 
much of an employed woman’s time dur- 
ing business hours without speaking to 
her superior. Of course, this does not 
apply to women owning their businesses. 

“There are a few tendencies strongly 
evidenced among women _ prospects 
which are somewhat different from the 
habits of men. This must be recognized 
at the start. 

“In the first place, they demand cour- 
tesy and a neat personal appearance. 
They are impressed by what men often 
call ‘little things.’ This is well-known 
among merchants who sell mostly to a 
female trade’They like'fquality’ and are 
very apt to want the article or service 
which is popular among those women 
whom they respect. 

“Again, it is the nature of women to 


demand and enjoy attention. They like 
to feel that their needs and their wishes 
are receiving careful thought by those 
‘whom they patronize. No one who so- 
licits women in a careless, perfunctory 
fashion can succeed. They must be ap- 
proached with a dignified but pleasant 
manner, and the agent must feel and 
show a personal interest in the needs 
and ambitions of each prospect. 


Quick “to Get Your Number” 


“They must be talked to on a personal 
basis. Remember, even the business 
woman is far more interested in the per- 
sonal affairs of both herself and her 
neighbors than is a man. 

“Women do not think in abstractions. 
Therefore, the presentation must be con- 
crete. It must concern her own indi- 
vidual problem and affairs. She must 
be ‘drawn out to talk of her ambitions 
and her family, her needs and desires. 

“In short, an agent to be a successful 
solicitor of women, must be sincerely 
interested in giving real service in every 
case. Shamming won’t do. Remember 
a woman’s intuition. She will very 
quickly ‘get your number’ if you are 
figuring more on commissions than for 
her interest—and she will not be slow, 
either, in passing the word along to her 
friends. “One element of service which 
is meeting with’a grateful response from 
business women is the suggestion and 
help of the agent in getting them to 
make their wills. Few women have at- 
tended to this important step.” 


Selling Policies To 
Mortgage Loan Clients 


MAKE EASY POINT OF CONTACT 





Union Central Life Agents Give Many 
Valuable Hints in Current Issue 
Company Bulletin 





The current issue of the “Agency 
Bulletin” of the Union Central Life is 
devoted to mortgage loan insurance. In 
devoting the issue to this particular sub- 
ject it*has assembled between covers a 
fund of sales hints, experiences and ideas 
from some of the most successful agents 
of the company who have been using 
the mortgage loan leads furnished by 
the company. Their response has been 
so enthusiastic that more than a dozen 
articles on the subject, all of which are 
useful and informative, have been print- 
ed in the issue. 

Among the most interesting is one 
entitled, “A Model Loan Interview,” by 
Fred G. Applequist, manager of the Des 
Moines office. The author gives the 
main points of the interview which has 
been used in his agency with great suc- 
cess. In following up a loan card his 
approach, after introducing himself, fol- 
lows: “I see you have recently done a 
little business with us.” 

He usually comes back -with: “Yes, I 
made what I think is a dandy loan.” 

The Argument. 

Continuing, Mr. Applequist gives the 
conversation as follows: 

“After a few remarks as to the nice 
place, etc., I ask him what he would take 
for his farm in cash and move off imme- 
diately. (He usually places a value on 
the place that makes me feel that the 
company has made a safe loan.) He will 
figure generously, and I then ask him if 
he thinks the family could get that price 
if he should unexpectedly be taken away. 
I ask him if it isn’t true that if, by 
forced sale or foreclosure, his family’s 
equity would shrink. He will invariably 
agree. Then I continue: “You haven’t 
bought this place to take with you when 
you die, but to take care of yourself 
and wife in old age, or to take care of 
the family in case of your premature 
death. You have long since ceased work- 
ing for yourself. Your greatest obliga- 
tion is to your family, and it is for your 
family and their welfare that you are 
working. What would happen if you 
were taken away before the mortgage 
was paid? Your youngest child won’t 
be self-supporting in ten years, will he? 
It is a moral obligation and your duty 
to guarantee this place clear, or as near- 
ly clear, as is humanly possible, espe- 
cially as long as the children cannot take 
care of themselves. Now I am with the 
life insurance department of the com- 
pany and I can help you solve this prob- 
lem.’ ” . 

Interesting the Farmer 

The man who would place mortgage 
policies must not only create the desire 
in the mind of the farmer for what that 
policy can do for him, but he must sug- 
gest an attractive way in which the pre- 
miums can be met, says Ray Whit- 
ney, general agent at Van Wert, O., who 
writes on “Using Logic in the Farmer.” 

“I have handled the subject both from 
the standpoint of the agent selling life 
insurance, and the agent handling the 
loans,” says Mr. Whitney. “The whole 
proposition appears to me, after these 
experiences, to simmer down to the same 
idea that we must have in selling any 
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other sort of life insurance: the creating 
of a desire in the borrower’s mind to 
have certain things. 


“What I mean is this: When we go 
to the average prospect to sell life in- 
surance, we must find the point of con- 
tact, whether it be a desire for the con- 
tinuation of an income to his family, his 
children’s education, or what not. In 
this case we have the point of contact 
very definitely exposed, as this man has 
a desire to have his farm paid for. 

“T tell the prospect what a nice farm 
he has, how nicely he is going to be able 
to improve it after borrowing this money 
from us, and point out the satisfaction 
in his own mind of owning this farm. 
In other words, I strengthen his desire 
to pay for this farm and keep it in the 
family. 

“My next step, of course, is to show 
him how easily, through the investment 
of a very small sum in another branch 
of our company, that we will guarantee 
to pay off the mortgage in case of his 
premature death. 

“Occasionally it is necessary to show 
him the cash value of his life insurance 
policy some ten, fifteen or twenty years 
hence as an amount sufficient to clean 
up the indebtedness on this farm in case 
he is unable to do it otherwise. 

How to Meet the Payments 

“Now, as I have created the desire and 
shown him the way to guarantee the 
farm for the family, the question very 
often arises, how am I going to be able 
to meet these additional payments? In 
fact, I think this question arises more 
often than any other one in the selling 
of life insurance to the farmer, and | 
believe that to sell the farmer a man 
must be acquainted with the farm condi- 
tions in the territory in which he is 
working. 

“Sometimes the suggestion of raising 
a few more chickens, keeping a few more 
hogs, or possibly the milking of one 
more cow will guarantee this home. 

“In other words, we put it in his own 
language so that he can see how easily 
it can be accomplished. Spending a few 
minutes night and morning milking an 
extra cow does not awe the farmer, as 
does $150 in cash.” 

Other interesting experiences and 
methods of selling mortgage loan insur- 
ance are told by Ross M. Norris, Cleve- 
land agent, who writes on “My System 
for Handling Leads on City Loans”; W. 
B. Henderson, agent at Knoxville, who 
shows how he made “$118,000 on New 
Business from Loan Leads in One 
Year”; “Delivering a Sub-Standard Pol- 
icy,” by Jack G. Woods, Fort Collins, 
Colo.; “Use of Term in Mortgage 
Cases,” by I. R. Smith, Sterling, Colo.; 
“Your Choice of ‘Two Mortgages,” by 
S. R. McGreevy, general agent, Sioux 
Falls, and “Experiences in Placing Mort- 
gage Policies,” by J. G. Threlkeld, of 
Decatur, Ill. 

“Appealing to the Farmer’s Interest” 
is the subject of an article written by 
John W. Weir, Cleveland agent, while 
Harry P. Layton, Utica agent, tells of 
“Selling Life Insurance Through Build- 
ing and Loan Societies.” The psycholog- 
ical advantage of “Team Work on City 
Loans” is told in a short snappy manner 
by W. F. Frost and W. H. Rippey of 
the Toledo agency, and the “Kid Policy” 
vs. “Battling Mortgage” is the title of 
an insupiring article written by Cary C. 
Carter, of Maury City, Tenn. 





20-YEAR MAN FETED 


A testimonial dinner in recognition of 
his 20 years’ service with the Metropoli- 
tan was recently tendered F. E. Hop- 
kins of Hornell, N. Y. Martin A. Dunn, 
superintendent, made the presentation of 
an engraved token of appreciation. 





The New York Life has taken a 
$2,000,000 mortgage on the buildings of 
the Jefferson Medical College and Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. A new addition 
is being erected there. 








compare these terms: 


him direct—and directly. 








Any natural death......... 
Any accidental death. ... 
Certain accidental deaths 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 

There may be an opportunity in your community. 
Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 
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UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. 


Look over and 


10,000 
15,000 
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AUSTRALIA INSURANCE AID 





Half of Life Company’s Assets Said to 
Be Invested in Government 
Securities 


According to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which has been re- 
ceived from the Trade Commissioner at 
Sydney, more than half of the $500,000,- 
000 assets of the Australian life insur- 
ance companies are invested in govern- 
ment and municipal securities. The full 
text of the report is as follows: 

Latest official figures show that Aus- 
tralian life insurance offices, whose as- 
sets totaled £100,582,333 as of 1925, have 
£55,512,894 invested in government and 
municipal securities. By far the great- 
est sums were subscribed to the war and 
peace loans, though many state govern- 
ment enterprises have been helped by 
the money at the disposal of the vari- 
ous companies. 

The sum of £22,521,893 has been lent 
by insurance companies to private policy 
holders on the security of policies. Rail- 
way construction has been assisted by 
nearly £1,000,000, and the companies 
have £3,605,283 tied up in land and house 
property. 





MRS. A. L. WOLTERS DEAD 
Mrs. Maybelle Wolters, wife of Ar- 
thur L. Wolters, insurance man of Den- 
ver, died August 4, of complications re- 
suiting from an operation. 
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MEDICAL PUBLICITY 





Ontario Medical Association to Spend 
$3,000 Annually in Publications, Urg- 
ing Periodical Examinations 
At a meeting of the Ontario Medical 
Association held recently it was decid- 
ed that the association spend $3,000 
during the coming year on desirable 
medical’ publicity. It is understood 
that this publicity will take the form 
of articles prepared for the newspapers 
and magazines of Canada by the Ca- 
nadian Medical Association on general 
health liens and in popular language. 

Dr. John Graham, of London, urged 
that a committee be appointed to take 
up with the Department of Health the 
question of a publicity campaign em- 
phasizing the desirability and need for 
annuai medical examinations. 





STATE MUTUAL CONVENTION 

The 1928 convention of the State Mu- 
tual Agency Club and the General 
Agents Association will be held at Hotel 


Champlain, Bluff Point-on-Lake-Cham- _ 


plain, N. Y., on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 26, 27, 28. 


ERIE AGENCY OUTING 
The Erie, Pa., office of the Western 
& Southern Life recently held its annual 
outing at Waterworks Park, Erie. Vic- 
tor Lauterbach was general chairman of 
the outing committee. 











| PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
| Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 











character and 





ability. 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed b f th tro t in the » h 

olic ac’ Oe eae aed ee ee country, having ample 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen o 

Communicate: at once wit 

Agency Department, 77 Frankisn Street, Boston. 














Arthur E. Braun Retires 
From Newspaper Field 


PRESIDENT OF RELIANCE LIFE 





Among Other Interests Is That of Di- 
rector of Buhl Foundation; Pitts- 
burgh Papers Consolidated 





The retirement of Arthur E. Braun, 
president of the Reliance Life, from the 
Pittsburgh daily newspaper field, was in 
part caused by the demands of other in- 
terests on his time. In addition to’ his 
life insurance connection he was recent- 
ly named by the will of Henry Buhl, Ir, 
as one of the four directors of the 
$15,000,000 Buhl Foundation, which is to 
be organized and administered. 

The Braun papers were the Pittsburgh 
“Post” and Pittsburgh “Sun,” both of 
which were sold this month to Paul 
Block. These two papers last year 
grossed $5,000,000. 

A couple of weeks ago Pittsburgh had 
eight papers, two mornings, three Sun- 
days and three evenings, but now it has 
only five. Block bought the two Braun 
papers and Hearst bought the “Gazette- 
Times” and the “Chronicle-Telegraph.” 





EBEN LUTHER MONTH 





Boston Agents of Comnecticut Mutual 

Will Have Special Drive in Honor 

of New Providence Manager 

Eben Luther, associate general agent 
and for some time past head of the bro- 
kerage service department of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Boston, and who 
has been appointed general agent for 
that company at Providence, R. I. will 
take up his new duties on September 1. 
As a compliment to Mr. Luther and as 
a mark of the high esteem in which he 
is held at the Boston office of the Ken- 
ney Agency August has been designated 
as “Luther Month,” and it is planned to 
put over the largest business for any 
month of the year. Not only will mem- 
bers of the agency participate, but many 
of the brokers on the “street” have 
pledged their best efforts to swell the 
agency production for that month. 

Mr. Luther is a native of Springfield, 
Mass., where he attended the public 
schools, afterwards going to Amherst 
College. He is at present secretary of 
the Amherst Alumni in Association of 
Boston. 

On leaving school he spent several 
years in the automobile business before 
entering life insurance with the Connec- 
ticut Mutual. He received his life in- 
surance education under the direction of 
V. W. Kenney. general agent of the com- 
pany at Boston, specializing particularly 
in life insurance trusts and_ taxation. 
After receiving his training he began his 
selling experience at Portland, Me., and 
because of his broad business experience 
and intensive training in life insurance 
subjects he was able, within a year, {0 
receive his appointment as associate gen- 
eral agent at Boston, a position he has 
since held, having spent the past yeat 
specializing on the brokerage service en 
of the agency. 

Wyman Gleason of the Kenney 
agency will succeed Mr. Luther as hea 
of the brokerage service department. 





AGENT A WRITER AND POET 


One of the leading producers of the 
Van Alst Agency is W. Ewart Gradwell 
who specializes in programme insurance. 
In addition to his duties as an agent 
Mr. Gradwell edits the snappy _ little 
agency house organ “The Berkshire 
Advantage,” published monthly. Mr. 
Gradwell came here from England. 

He writes for some of the metropol 
tan magazines and newspapers and has 
had some of his verses published in the 
“World,” “Evening Sun” and othet 
newspapers from time to time. Dot 
Marquis accepted one of Mr. Gradwells 
poems for publication in his “Sun Dia 
column a few years ago. He writes 
humorous things for the most part. 
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Voluntary Payments 
Of Antique Claims 


HARD TO LOCATE BENEFICIARIES 





Life Insurance Companies Often Do Not 
Hear From Policyholders 
For Decades 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
adds its quota to the stories told in life 
insurance offices relative to voluntary in- 
vestigation in connection with “old age 
cases,” where the policyholder has not 
been heard from in many years and 
death occurred without knowledge on the 
part of the family of existing insurance. 
These Equitable cases are illustrative: 

In 1864 the Society issued a policy to 
a hotel-keeper at Oxford, N. Y., which 
contract subsequently became paid-up for 

Not having heard from the in- 
sured for a number of years, an effort 
was made to trace him. The search ex- 
tended from New York to Tipton, Iowa, 
but inquiries at that point revealed no 
clues. Through the courtesy of the lo- 
cal newspaper a human interest article 
was published which elicited a letter 
from an old resident stating that the in- 
sured had moved to Waterloo. Investi- 
gation at that point led to Clarence, 
Iowa, but the search was unsuccessful. 
A daughter of the insured was finally 
located at Salt Lake City, and a settle- 
ment approximating $700 was effected. 
The facts developed that the insured had 
died in Kansas, and that those entitled 
to claim had had no knowledge whatso- 
ever of the insurance. 


Last Heard From in 1877 


Another case involved a policyholder 
traced after fifty years. In 1874 a 
banker of Bay City, Mich., was insured 
for $5,000. This contract later became 
a paid-up policy for $415. The last com- 
munication with the insured was in 1877. 
Letters were written to bankers, 
churches, and persons of the same sur- 
name; directors were consulted, per- 
sonal inquiries were made in various di- 
rections, all apparently without success, 
but in due course somewhere along the 
line a son of the insured,.a prominent 
Philadelphian, was found. His father 
had died in 1924. Although the policy 
could not be produced, the Society, af- 
ter being satisfied as to the facts, paid 
to his son and a daughter of the insured, 
the amount due. 

Another experience was in connection 
with the settlement of a policy on the 
life of a living policyholder from whom 
no word had been received for many 
years. Investigation in the West re- 
vealed that the insured was in_ the 
theatrical business, and after several at- 
tempts to locate him had failed, a letter 
sent in care of “The Billboard” ultimate- 
ly reached him and he recently called 
at the home office. After fifty years’ 
€xpericnce in the theatre, this kindly 
gentleman was made happy by the 
knowledge that unexpected funds were 
available at a time when his need was 
Perhaps greatest. 
another settlement in the case of a 
‘ving policyholder was that of a clergy- 
man who had completely forgotten 
Monies due on a policy, until reminded 
y an Equitable representative who 
called on him. He said the call was 
a opportune for at that very moment 
€ had much need for the funds. 





C. W. GRAHAM’S NEW WORK 


._ C. W. Graham, former deputy super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Life with 
acadquarters in Batavia, has been made 
a th in the Batavia district proper to 
F the vacancy made by the illness of 
orrest Bennett. He will cover the ter- 


vie comprising Corfu, Attica and Ba- 





G. W. JOHNSTON IN EUROPE 


catoree W. Jornston of Johnston & 
= ins, Travelers, New York, is spend- 
8 the summer in Europe. 


§ 
§ 
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A. & H. APPOINTMENT 


Continental Life of St. Louis Appoints 
J. E. Ferguson as ger; Has 
Been Assistant 


The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has announced 
the appointment of Jim G. Ferguson as 
manager of its accident and health de- 
partment. Ferguson, who for the past 
several months had been assistant man- 
ager of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the Continental, fills the va- 
cancy caused by the recent resignation 
of B. H. Manning. 

The new accident and health depart- 


ment manager has been with the Conti- - 


nental Life for more than two years. 
Prior to being brought to the home of- 
fice last spring he served as general 
agent for the company at Little Rock, 
Ark., for two years. 





21 COMPANIES ENTER STATE 


Twenty-one insurance companies have 
been licensed in Virginia September 1, 
1926. Seven of these were fire and ma- 
rine companies. Fourteen were com- 
panies writing life, casualty and miscel- 
laneous lines. 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
pace age Ba Bang . 2 tna gs eas eeerte have been shattered. This 
ion ue marked degree to id spirit i twee: 

the Home Office and the Field Doren. anaaee ee ee : 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well t unicat 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. Oe eee 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








ase 


EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














over 


$700,000,000! 





management. 


HE Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record of 
T achievement, and especially is it proud of its present position in the list 
of America’s great insurance Companies. 

and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. 
more than doubled in the past five years. Its assets have nearly trebled. 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 


force. It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which 
is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise 
The men who contro! the Missouri State Life are men of wide 
experience, men who are accustomed to big scale business—great Commercial - 
and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the great, 
outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing greater. 


It is one of the leaders— 
Its business has 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


ACCIDENT 


Three Quarters of a Billion Before the Year Ends! 


Home Office, St. Louis 


HEALTH GROUP 
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Lawyers Sometimes Need Advice 


hg ie many lawyers are familiar with all forms of insur- 


ance policies and bonds. Yet they are frequent buyers 
of financial protection, either for themselves or on behalf 
of their clients. Court procedure, also, demands that bonds 
be given to cover various conditions or relationships. 


Here then is a real service which the A-tna-izer is particu- 
larly well able to perform. For he can not only provide the 
exact contract needed, but can also, thanks to the AXtna 
Plan, present a complete analysis and recommendation for 
each case as the need arises. 





/Etna Protection f 
The Attna-izer preening 


i ; : ’ LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
finds his efforts well repaid, for a lawyer’s cikE RENTS RENTAL VALUE 


office is a profitable source of desirable busi- COMBINATION RESIDENCE 


ness. Frequent callsare mutually advantageous. COMBINATION AUTOMOBILE 
REGISTERED MAIL 


; = / PERSONAL EFFECTS 
It Certainly Pays to be an A‘tna-izer! ceeeecenaee Aaeeenemnat ier 
CHECK ALTERATION and FORGERY 
COURT BONDS 
FEDERAL and PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
BANK DEPOSITORY BONDS 
LICENSE and PERMIT BONDS 











e MISCELLANEOUS INDEMNITY - 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY* 


and affiliated companies 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Death Rates from Auto, 
Diabetes and Alcohol 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1927 





Metropolitan Life’s June Bulletin Gives 
Interesting Facts on Subjects; 
Motor Fatalities Increase 





Discussing the death rates from dia- 
betes, alcoholism and automobile acci- 
dents the June Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life is of more than pass- 
ing interest. 

The diabetes death rate has registered 
a decline among the whites as compared 

_ with the first half of 1926, although it is 
still somewhat higher than in 1925. With 
the colored, on the other hand, there ap- 
pears to be a pronounced upward trend 
in the mortality from diabetes. During 
the first half of this year their death 
rate reached the extremely high figure 
of 19.4 per 100,000 and actually exceed- 

ed that among the whites. This is a 
most interesting atid possibly significant 
development in the course of the dia- 
betes death rate since the time when the 
insulin treatment began to be used. It 
now seems fair to say that whatever 
small favorable effect the insulin treat- 
ment has had in reducing the death rate 
among the white itdustrial population of 
the country, the colored have apparent- 
ly not benefited. What has probably 
happened is that insulin has not been ad- 
ministered by any means in as large a 
ratio of diabetes cases among the colored 
as among the whites. 

Alcoholism 

Alcoholism was charged with 300 
deaths during the first half of 1927 as 
compared with 308 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. The.death rate 

declined from 3.6 per 100,000 to 3.4, a 
reduction of 5.5%. 

“A unique, and to our mind a signifi- 
cant item in connection with the alcohol- 
ism mortality record this year, is the 
higher death rate registered in the sec- 
ond quarter as compared with the first,” 
says the Metropolitan. “We suggest that 
the falling off in the first quarter of 1927 
was probably the direct and immediate 


reflex of a very definite object-lesson, 
namely, the large number of deaths 
which occurred during the ‘Holidays’ 


from the drinking of poisonous alcoholic 
compounds. Since this object-lesson has 
ceased to be a first-page news item the 
alcoholism death rate has again in- 
creased, and we have the unusual phe- 
nomenon of a second-quarter mortality 
exceeding that of the first quarter.” 
Auto Fatalities Increase 

The automobile fatality figures are be- 
coming more and more discouraging with 
each passing year. The most recent data 
show more clearly than ever that no 
methods now in general use have served 
even to check (to say nothing of reduc- 
ing) the life wastage that arises from 
motor vehicle traffic. About one-fourth 
of all the lives lost in all kinds of ac- 
cidents among Metropolitan Industrial 





policyholders during the first half of this 
year, were due to automobile fatalities. 
The mortality from this cause has been 
increasing continuously for more than a 
score of years. The only encouraging 
item in the whole situation is that in 
certain communities actual success has 
attended the adoption of plans for traffic 
regulation and both deaths and injuries 
in those communities have been less nu- 
merous. If we are to reduce the motor 
vehicle death toll it is suggested that the 
best means to that end will be the gen- 
eral study, with a view to general ap- 
plication, of the methods which have 
been demonstrated successes in certain 
communities. In this connection we rec- 
ommend that every official concerned 
with traffic regulation, study in detail, 
the safety measures which have been so 
outstandingly successful in Albanv, N. 
Y.,, Grand Rapids, Mich. and Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





BACHELORS DIE SOONER 

Bachelors live four years less than 
married men in England, the Associated 
Bodies of Life Actuaries were told in 
London. It was also stated that insan- 
ity is three times as prevalent among 
single men and women as among the 
married. The actuaries went on record as 
officially urging every one to marry be- 
fore the age of twenty-five. 





TO MERGE UP-STATE OFFICES 

The Olean, N. Y., and Buffalo offices 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life will be 
merged Septembe: 1 and all business in 
the Olean district will be conducted 
through the Buffalo office of Pierce & 
Lee, managers. Jay L. Lee, member of 
the firm, formerly was manager of the 
Olean district, joining the Buffalo 
agency about a year ago. 





IN LARGER QUARTERS 


Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon. 
managers for the Connecticut General 
Life in New York, have moved to the 
Insurance Center Building, 80 John 
Street, where the agency has much 
larger quarters than in its former loca- 
tion at 130 William Street. 





NEW PRODUCTION 

New paid-for life insurance produc- 
tion during the first seven months of 
this year was 1.7% greater than drring 
the corresponding period of 1926. Such 
insurance during July was 4% less than 
during July of last year. These results 
are shown bv a compilation of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 





H. H. ARMSTRONG BACK 
H. H. Armstrong, head of the agencv 
divisicn of the Travelers, has returned 
from Europe. 


Two branches of the P. M. Fraser 
Agency, Connecticut Mutual. will be 
opened. John M. Fraser and C. J. Zim- 
merman will manage the offices which 
will be in Westchester County and in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Fidelity Mutual’s New 
Retirement Income 


FOUR MATURITY AGES OFFERED 





Monthly Income Provided to Begin at 
Specified Age; New Disability 
Clause September 1 


The Fidelity Mutual has revised its 
disability clause, effective September 1, 
and is issuing a new Retirement Income 
policy. 

This Retirement Income is a form of 
deferred annuity under which a monthly 
income is provided to begin at a speci- 
fied age. The choice of four maturity 
ages is offered, namely 55, 60, 65 or 70, 
and premium rates are quoted for males 
and females separately on the basis of 
an income of $10.00 per month at ma- 
turity. The income is guaranteed for 120 
months certain and will continue there- 
after to the policyholder for life. 

Cash surrender, loan and paid-up val- 
ues are provided after three years. If 
the policyholder dies before maturity of 
the policy, a death benefit is payable 
but the amount varies according to the 
duration of the policy. 

The Retirement Income policy is is- 
sued either with or without Disability 
benefits. The Disability annuity pro- 
vided is the same in monthly amount 
as the retirement monthly income. 

Disability 

With reference to the new phases on 
the disability provisions to be adopted 
by the Fidelity Mutual as of September 
1 the limits on the disability are as 
follows: 

$25,000 with waiver of premium and 
disability income in addition to $25,000 
with waiver of premium only; or $50,000 
with waiver of premium. This applies to 
male risks only. The limit on female 
risks is $10,000 with disability income 
and an additional $10,000 with waiver of 
premium; or $20,0C0 with waiver of pre- 
mium only. The rates charged for dis- 
ability on female risk is 125% of the 
regular rates for males. There is also a 
provision for the double disability 
whereby if the insured becomes dis- 
abled by accident the income will be 
doubled and the accidental death bene- 
fits doubled. The limit on this plan of 
insurance is one-half allowed on the total 
and permanent disability benefits. There 
is also the permanent and total disability 
with a double death benefit. Limit $25,- 
000. Disability is effective to age 65 and 
payable for life, providing standard nine- 
ty day disability clause. 








EQUITABLE MAN KILLED 
W. F. Smith of the audit bureau of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
New York was killed by a train in 
Montclair, N. J., this week. He was pass- 
ing from one track to another at the 
time. He was fifty-seven years old. 


New Phoenix Office 
In Columbus Circle 


COL. W. R. PEACOCK. MANAGER 





Has Been Personnel Director in Motor 
Car Industry and in Public 
Utility 


The Phoenix Mutual Life announces 
the establishment of a “Columbus Circle 
Agency,” the company’s third in New 
York City. This expansion of agency 
facilities, according to company officials, 
became necessary with the marked in- 
crease of Phoenix Mutual business in 
Greater New York. The new organiza- 
tion, which is to be built from the 
ground up, is under the management -of 
David W. K. Peacock. who comes from 
the home office in Hartford where he 
has been in charge of certain important 
negotiations. Location in the General 
Motors building will provide convenient 
service to a large body of policyholders 
who are located in that vicinity. 

Col. Peacock, who was attached to the 
Army General Staff during the World 
War, was a salesman in the Cleveland 
agency of the company. One time he 
was general agent in Chattanooga for 
the Home Life. At one time he was 
personnel director for a large motor car 
manufacturer in the middle west and 
did similar work for an important pub- 
lic utility company in Pittsburgh. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life, during the 
past year, has written a number of con- 
tracts with public utility companies for 
employe’s life insurance on the Salary 
Allotment Plan, in which Mr. Peacock’s 
specialized experience has been of value. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

New Kansas City Manager 

The Phoenix Mutual also announces 
the promotion of Ray E. Habermann, 
agency assistant at the Home office. to 
the management of the Kansas City 
agency of the company, effective August 
rE. 


Mr. Haberman made the Quarter Mil- 
lion Club his first year with the Phoenix 
Mutual. Prior to that connection, which 
is still less than a vear and a half old, 
he for a time represented the Equitable 
of New York in Chicago and Kansas 
City. 





ONTARIO FIGURES 

Forty-five companies were licensed at 
the end of 1926 to transact life insur- 
ance in Ontario. Of these, thirty-six are 
joint stock companies and nine mutual 
(including the Mutual Life of Canada, 
which is not strictly mutual, some of 
its policies being non-participating). The 
premium income in Ontario amounted to 
over fifty-nine millions of dollars, an in- 
crease of 11.1% over the _ previous 
year. Disbursements to _ policyholders 
amounted to $27,621,273, which was 
slightly less than the figure for 1925. 





_——— 





HOW IMPORTANT ARE CHILDREN? 


Sacrifices are made and hardships endured in order that children may 


have a better chance. 


The Juvenile Policy gives the Lincoln National Life representatives a 


most effective approach. 


The interview is started on an auspicious basis 


for he enters through the “open door” of the father’s mind. 


The Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy is written on the lives of 
children, ages one day up to 14 years. The Payor Insurance feature pro- 
vides for waiver of further premiums in event of the death or disability of 






the father, 











Lincoln National Life representatives give their results with the Juvenile 
olicy as another reason why it pays to 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Fort Weyne, Indiana 








Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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Shock Injury Decision 


(Continued from page 1) 


necessarily be resolved against plaintiff, 
for plaintiff drew it. To us it does not 
seem doubtful. We can find no other 
meaning in it than the enumeration of 
three distinct subjects: 1, deformity; 2, 
previous bodily or mental disease; 3, 
medical or surgical attention within the 
past five years. If medical or surgical 
attention had been intended to refer only 
to bodily or mental disease, the state- 
ment ought to have been and presumably 
would have been differently framed. 
Naturally, it would have read that the 
attention had been “for such bodily or 
mental disease” or “therefor” or “in con- 
nection therewith” or it would have in- 
cluded some other phrase expressing a 
relation between a disease and medical 
or surgical attention. The statement, as 
framed, affects the question whether an 
applicant not deformed and never afflict- 
ed with any bodily or mental disease had 
received within five years medical or sur- 
gical attention for injuries or for ill- 
nesses other than diseases. An appli- 
cant might have fractured his bones on 
twenty occasions or suffered at frequent 
intervals from indispositions which indi- 
cate a weak constitution and reveal a 
tendency toward disease but which had 
not yet developed into a definite disease. 
If any of the three parts of the state- 
ment was false, misrepresentation re- 
sulted. The applicant bound himself 
that “every declaration hereinabove con- 
tained is true”; the policy provides that 
“all statements purporting to be made 
by the insured shall in the absence of 
fraud be deemed representations and not 
warranties.” That the statement was 
false in at least one particular is cer- 
tain. He made no exception to any part 
of statement 12 and so must be deemed 
to have made it without qualification. 
The proof is that within the past five 
years he had received medical attention 
no less than twelve times from five phy- 
sicians. The trial court refused to make 
such a finding but as the evidence is 
not contradicted the request to find 
should have been granted. 


Misrepresentation Existed 


Misrepresentation, therefore, existed. 
Was it material? In ascertaining the 
true answer, a complete separation of 
thought must be observed between a dis- 
ease and some medical or surgical at- 
tention either for a disease or for an 
ailment other than a disease. A disease 
is one thing. Medical or surgical atten- 
tion for an injury or a disease or for 
an ailment other than a disease is quite 
a different one and we think that state- 
ment 12 clearly preserves the line of 
substantial distinction. Ailments, inju- 
ries, indispositions, sicknesses do not 
necessarily constitute diseases, although 
disease frequently develops from them. 
The words “deformity” or “infirmity” as 
used in connection with applications for 
insurance are, of course, construed to 
mean deformities or infirmities of such 
a substantial character as, if known, 
would have been liable to deter an in- 
surer from issuing a policy. 

The same principle must be true re- 
specting medical or surgical attention. 
The attention to which reference is 
made in statement 12 must be not for a 
trivial indisposition but for some sub- 
stantial illness, sickness, injury or dis- 
ease. 

The insurer has the right to an oppor- 
tunity to know whether the attention 
was for an ailment inconsiderable or se- 
rious. Although no disease may have 
developed, symptoms which had required 
medical attention might indicate condi- 
tions from which disease might be gen- 
erated. Depending upon the nature of 
the attention, whether trivial or substan- 
tial, an applicant might prove to be a 
\poor risk or a sound one. The insurer 


‘indicated by statement 12 that it wanted 
to know the facts and that it intended 
and expected the applicant to speak the 
truth so that it might acquire informa- 


’ enough, 


tion concerning them. Any misrepre- 
sentation which defeats or seriously in- 
terfers with the exercise of such a right 
cannot truly be said to be an immaterial 
one. How can an insurer discover the 
nature of an applicant’s previous illness, 
subiect perhaps to recurrence and apt 
to degenerate into a disease yet bearing 
no trace at the time of his physical ex- 
amination for the policy, if he falsely 
states that he had received no medical 
attention at all? 

“Sick” When He Received Medical 

Attention 

Plaintiff proved its case prima facie 
to the effect that the misrepresentation 
was material when it showed that within 
five years defendant had received med- 
ical attention a dozen times, that at least 
one medical consultation had been held, 
that digitalis had been prescribed in July, 
1920, and that defendant was “sick” 
when he received attention. It could not 
compel him to waive his privilege aris- 
ing from his relation to his physicians 
and force them to disclose the diagnosis 
and the nature of the treatment. He 
‘may insist upon this privilege but he 
‘cannot be heard to claim that no prima 
facie case has been made out. He pro- 
duced no witnesses and gave no evidence 
concerning vital facts which could be dis- 
closed only by him. As a witness called 
by plaintiff he testified in respect to a 
few formal matters. He neither denied 
nor explained the untrue statement in 
his application and he gave no infor- 
mation concerning the state of his health 
at the time of his medical attention or 
on the dates of his application or of his 
payment of the first premium. To hold 
that the proof under such circumstances 
is less than prima facie would be to con- 
done and encourage misrepresentations 
and to impose upon a litigant conditions 
impossible of fulfillment. Plaintiff pro- 
ceeded as far as the law allows and far 
in the absence of denial, to re- 
quire a finding of material misrepresen- 
tation. All evidence is to be weighed 
according to the proof which it was in 
the power of one side to have produced 
and in the power of the other side to 
have contradicted. (Blatch vs. Archer, 1 
Cowper, 63, 65; Kirby vs. Tallmage, 160 
U. S. 379, 383; Matter of Jordon vs. 
Decorative Co., 230 N. Y. 522, 526, 527.) 
The finding to the effect that defendant 
received no medical attention for any 
bodily or mental disease is based, as 
we think, upon a wrong interpretation 
of the contract and is, therefore, imma- 
terial. The finding that he received none 
material to the risk is subject to the 
same objection, is in effect a conclusion 
of law and moreover, is without evi- 
dence to support it. There was proof 
to the contrary and no rebuttal. Plain- 
tiff produced evidence to show that the 
facts concerning which defendant made 
his misrepresentation were such as. if 
known, might have deterred it from ac- 


cepting him as a risk. Suppose this ap- 
plicant had truly answered statement 12 
and admitted that he had received med- 
ical attention twelve times from five phy- 
sicians but then stood upon his rights 
and refused to state the nature of the 
attention or the names of his doctors? 
What chance would he have had to ob- 
tain a policy? If, on the contrary, he 
had stated that he had been treated 
even once for some form of heart dis- 
order, almost certainly his application 
would have been rejected. We do not 
say that legal proof of such treatment 
is in the record. We make the suppo- 
sition to illustrate the necessity of a 
truthful statement by an applicant and 
to emphasize the materiality of the mis- 
represenation. 


Meaning of Word “Receipt” 


The receipt of the second premium by 
plaintiff’s general agents on May 4, 1923, 
does not estop plaintiff from contesting 
this policy. Receipt by the agent is re- 
ceipt by the principal, but a mere tem- 
porary retention of the premium does 
not, under the circumstances, constitute 
any evidence of an intention to abandon 
the claim of rescission and to ratify the 
policy. The company, whose main office 
is located in Connecticut, was seeking at 
the time to effect service of process in 
this action upon defendants. The -pre- 
mium was paid to its general agents for 
a limited territory in Brooklyn. On the 
day upon which the summons in this ac- 
tion had been delivered to the sheriff 
for service, defendant paid the premium 
to a clerk in the office of the agents in 
Williamsburg and received a “tempor- 
ary receipt” therefor. The check was 
deposited by the agents to their own ac- 
count in their own bank and the amount 
transmitted to plaintiff which returned 
it to its agents. The last of June or 
early in July the agents tendered the 
amount to defendant who refused it. All 
these facts were proved by uncontra- 
dicted evidence and do not conflict with 
any finding. On plaintiff’s request, all 
should have been found and the excep- 
tion to the refusal to find presents re- 
versible error. (Mawhinney vs. Mill- 
brook Woolen Mills, supra.) The fact 
that the amount of the premuim was in 
plaintiff's constructive possession for 
nearly two months does not indicate 
that it intended to retain any benefits 
therefrom and thus abandon its claim of 
rescission. It continued its efforts to ef- 
fect Service of the summons and suc- 
ceeded on May 8 and finally on May 23. 
The complaint was served June 7. The 
only fair inference to be drawn from 
the evidence is that an organization 
whose branches were widely scattered 
and which at the time was engaged in 
contesting this policy repudiated the 
proffered benefit within a reasonable 
time after its responsible executive offi- 
cers were enabled to know that it held 


‘defendant’s money in its possession. 


The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and that of the Special Term should 
be reversed and a new trial granted, with 
costs to abide event. 





reputation. 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 

















DOWN 
THE 
FAIRWAY 


WO policyholders, 
one of whom is a good prospect by the 
way, were waiting for a slow foursome to 
get off the green ahead, when the one 
in the rough remarked, ‘‘Andrew, how 


can one tell from these agents who con- 


tinually pop in and out of one’s office, 
which is really the best thing to do about 


life insurance?”’’ 


ELL, Cleighton,” 


responded the one in the fairway ashe 
made his approach and sank it for a two, 
‘*Your troubles are ended when you pick 


the one with 


Organized 


Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 
_+.___—= 
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Welch to Help Form 
Industrial Conference 


HAS HAD VARIED EXPERIENCE 





Agency Manager of American Bankers 
Started As Manager in_IIlinois; 
Organization Worker 





H. C. Welch, agency manager of the 
industrial department of the American 
Bankers of Chicago, who was appointed 
to the committee on the proposed Indus- 
trial Life, Health & Accident Confer- 
ence at the last meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in Hartford, 
started in the insurance business by be- 
ing manager of the Hanrahan agency at 
Mattoon, Illinois. Later he went on the 





H. C. WELCH 


road for the Glens Falls (Fire) as spe- 
cial agent in Illinois for J. A. Mavon. 

After being with the Glens Falls for 
about two years, Mr. Mavon was trans- 
ferred to the home office and Mr. Welch 
was offered a job as United States spe- 
cial agent of the automobile department 
of that company. He also did independ- 
ent adjusting for several companies in 
connection with the John Hancock and 
the Travelers, doing considerable road 
work for the latter company. 

Mr. Welch has for several yeas been 


engage in organization work, having 
een secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Mattoon, Charleston and Jack- 
sonville, Ill. He was state secretary of 
the Illinois Commercial Secretarial As- 


sociation for two years later entering the 
insurance business again with the Amer- 
ican Bankers. 

The committee of the Industrial Life, 
Health & Accident Conference is made 
up of: chairman, J. J. Doyle, publicity 
Manager, Western & Southern Life, Cin- 
cinnati; vice-chairman, William J. Brad- 
ley, publicity manager, Home Life of 
America, Philadelphia; secretary, E. Hall 

ullom, vice-president, Life & Casualty, 
Nashville; Howard W. Emmons, vice- 


President, Mutual Life, Baltimore, and 
Mr. Welch. 


a 


Growth of Industrial 
‘In the United States 


H. H. KAY’S INTERESTING PAPER 





Metropolitan Manager Says Idea Had 
Its Root in Middle Ages; Thinks 
Production Peak Not Reached 





In a talk on industrial insurance in 
Boston, Harry H. Kay, one of the man- 
agers of Metropolitan Life, brought out 
a number of interesting points in con- 
nection with the history and development 
of this branch of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Speaking of the attempts that 
were made by the people of the Middle 
Ages to provide some sort of insurance 
for those in need, Mr. Kay said: 

“As far back as one can trace the his- 
tory of civilization, there is evidence of 
mankind co-operating to protect each 
other in times of trouble and distress. 
Along about the Middle Ages the 
Guilds, and later Burial Clubs and 
Friend!v Societies came into existence in 
England. Respect for the dead has al- 
ways been a strong characteristic among 
Anglo-Saxons. However, these societies 
and clubs were for the most part eco- 
nomically unsound, and it was not until 
1849 that the first corporate body. “The 
Industrial and General” of England, of- 
fered weekly premium life insurance to 
the worker. In 1854 the great “Pruden- 
tial” of London began to issue industrial 
policies. In 1869 the Metropolitan, then 
a purely ordinary company, co-operated 
with an outside organization which col- 
lected premiums weekly, but actually the 
first industrial life insurance company to 
operate in the United States was The 
Prudential of Newark, N. J., which com- 
menced business in 1875. In 1879 the 
John Hancock and Metropolitan entered 
the ficld.” 

Growth of Industrial 


Mr. Kay said the growth of the busi- 
ness in the United States has been stu- 
pendous and compared the figures of 
1885 with those of 1925. They are as 


example, at age one next birthday it is 
$20; at age two, $50, and at age ten it 
is $400. In the early days members of 
legislatures and well-meaning but ill-in- 
formed social workers fought against in- 
dustrial insurance with a determination 
that at times was almost successful. To 
the dean of industrial life insurance, 
Haley Fiske, who fought for the right 
of the working man to buy protection 
for his wife and children, must be given 
the lion’s share of credit for industrial 
insurance surviving the storm.” 

: Mr. Kay referred to the high cost of 
industrial as compared with ordinary life 
insurance as follows: 

“Naturally, industrial insurance costs 
more than ordinary insurance, but one 
must not overlook the higher mortality 
rate among the working classes—not for- 
get the service to the insured in having 
the agent call at his home fifty-two times 
a vear to collect his premiums, nor the 
additional expense due to the small av- 
erage amount of the policies. One of 
the largest companies refunds 10% of 
the premiums paid if the insured will 
send his premiums direct to the home 
office or one of its district offices, for a 
period of not less than a year.” 

Monthly Premiums 

“Without question the most radical 
change in recent years in the matter of 
industrial insurance,” observed Mr. Kay, 
“was inaugurated last year by one of the 
largest companies. I refer to industrial 
on a monthly premium basis. Obvious- 
ly a considerable saving results from 
collecting premiums twelve times a year 
instead of fifty-two times, and this sav- 
ing is passed along to the policyholder. 
Actually, it means a contractual guaran- 
tee of about 18% more insurance at the 
same premium. At present the mini- 
mum amount of insurance available un- 
der this form is $500, and the maximum 
$800, and on a variety of plans of in- 
surance. It is interesting to note that 
the gross premium rates compare favor- 
ably with the rates of those of the larg- 
rest of the purely odinary companies.” 


Peak Not Reached 











follows: “When will the industrial business 
Industrial In- Insurance in force 
Year No. of Co. surance Written Policies Amount 
Wee eo deiws 3 $93,736,727 1,360,376 $144,101,632 
1 7 aie 54 $3,714,544,440 73,727,163 12,611,109,977 





“There is no form of insurance that 
has traveled so hard a road as industrial 
insurance,” said Mr. Kay. “All sorts of 
wild claims were made by its opponents. 
One of the cries was of the possibility 
of infanticide, although there is not a 
single case where a child’s life has been 
taken for life insurance. The insurance 
laws of several states regulate the limit 
of insurance on the life of a minor. For 


reach the peak of sales?” asked the 
speaker. “That is hard to answer, but 
the day is far distant. The average in- 
dustrial policy is small—only $184 in the 
largest company, and the average weekly 
premium 17% cents. A survey in 1926 
of 4,736 families of working men dis- 
closed an average amount of insurance, 
industrial, ordinary and group in force 
in all companies of only $1,549 per in- 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 
Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million _ 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 34, million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 


JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








INCORPORATED ..1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 








Industrial Changes 
Made By Prudential 


NUMBER OF AGENTS PROMOTED 
B. Shuker and B. C. Titus Made Super- 
intendents; New Detached Office at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 





The summer months have brought 
about a number of transfers and pro- 
motions in the industrial department of 
The Prudential. On the Pacific Coast 
the following agents have been appointed 
assistant superintendents: G. S. Brown, 
in the Seattle district No. 1, and at San 
Francisco, R. J. Cobum and R. L. Tean- 
tor have been promoted in their respect- 
ive districts. Also W. E. Nits at Pasa- 
dena, C. F. Belt, of Glendale, B. H. 
Beulke and W. S. Dod at Long Beach. 

In the Cleveland district No. 1 Charles 
F. Panck and George S. Chapman and 
William J. Foley, of the Cleveland dis- 
trict No. 5, have also been made assis- 
tant superintendents. 

Well merited advancement has come to 
two assistant superintendents of Division 
“E.” Benjamin Shuker and Bert C. 
Titus of the Pittsburgh district No. 2 
and Dubois, respectively, have been ap- 
pointed superintendents at Pittsburgh 
districts 1 and 4. 

Other appointments to an assistant su- 
perintendency include Oscar E. Hansen, 
of the St. Paul, Minn., district No. 2; 
Ralph J. Novell of Duluth, who has been 
transferred to the Virginia detached of- 
fice; Richard J. Reitmeier of Lafayette, 
Ind.; Michael C. Kirschbaum, Edward R. 
Kelly, Vincent P. Manning, Solomon 
Kaufman and Herbert N. Levy, all in 
New York. 

A detached office has been opened by 
the company at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
under th supervision of Superintendent 
J. E. Kessler, of the Tampa district. The 
office is located in the Sumner building, 
and is in charge of Superintendent A. 
G. Thomas. 








sured father. There was a gain of only 
$19 over 1925 and $154 over 1924. 

_ “I have always felt the work of the 
industrial agent was not generally ap- 
preciated by many of the ordinary 
agents. It is the industrial agent who 
more than any other person is respon- 
sible for the proper mental attitude of 
the public towards the institution of life 
insurance. 

“The agent who is helping the work- 
ing man to provide a decent burial for 
the members of his family—to save the 
only few dollars he will have in his old 
age to retain his pride and self-respect, 
is as great a credit to our business and 
builder of our nation as the agent who 
closes the million dollar cases. The in- 
dustrial agent is a missionary of thrift, 
an educator in good and healthful living 
—a friend of the working man. Let us 
honor and respect him and his mission.” 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Life & Casualty announces the 
following promotions: Kiger, su- 
perintendent in the Winston-Salem, N. 
C. district, has been made district man- 
ager at New Bern, N. C.; J. G. Baughn, 
agent at Chattanooga, becomes superin- 
tendent there. Special Agent R. R. 
Greene becomes superintendent of the 
district at Florence, S. C., and L. R. 
Pound, agent at Atlanta, becomes super- 


















Industrial Life Insurance— 
Ordinary ss Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


ll forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


intendent at Orlando, Fila. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
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tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
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THE POWER OF ATTORNEYS- 
IN-FACT 

It is rare that the functions of an 
Attorney-in-Fact who manages a recip- 
rocal or the affairs of the reciprocal it- 
self are aired so thoroughly as they have 
been in the Federal Tax case of the 
Government versus Alyea-Nichols Co., 
who are Attorneys-in-Fact for the Belt 
Automobile Indemnity Association of 
Illinois. This case, as will be seen else- 
where in this paper, was decided against 
the reciprocal, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ruling that the Belt must pay a 
policy issue tax. 

The decision declares that there can 
be no doubt about the absolute power 
of the Attorney-in-Fact over: who may 
be accepted as subscribers; what the 
rates shall be; what the subscribers must 
pay; the cancellation of contracts; set- 
tlement of losses; in fact, every power 
of a corporate board of directors. 

The Attorney-in-Fact, with the Belt, 
received for his services in his con- 
trolling capacity of permanent and irre- 
movable manager of the concern, from 
each subscriber on his application for 
insurance, $7.50 for each of the three 
classes of insurance which may be ap- 
plied for. This is the “application fee.” 
He also receives $1 for each transfer of 
the insurance to another auto of the 
same owner; also 10% of all assessments 
or premiums or deposits by the sub- 
scriber, under whatever name made. 
True, the expenses of the office and of 
obtaining the insurance are paid there- 
from; but the losses, expense of inves- 
tigation, attorneys’ fees and all other 
expense, including taxes, are paid from 
the 90%. 

To quote the Court: 

It is thus apparent that this function- 
ary is far more than an attorney-in- 
fact. He is the very pulsating heart of 
the concern, the subscribers supplying 
the blood. This is not said in deroga- 
tion of the organization or the plan, with 
the merits or demerits of which we are 
not. concerned. It has evidently thus 
far proved successful—at least in the 
numbers of such organizations in the 
many States which have authorized 
them, as well as in the number of sub- 





scribers—and for the purpose hereof its 
merit may be assumed. These condi- 
tions are pointed out to indicate that 
the subscribers and the so-called attor- 
ney are all co-operating together to 
make possible this result, all constitut- 
ing an association without which the 
business would not exist. 


From what appears we are satisfied 
this concern falls fairly within the des- 
ignation of “association” as employed in 
the Act which imposes the tax. 

The court scouted the idea that each 
subscriber was acting independently to 
indemnify the others; that it is an in- 
dividual undertaking. Along this line 
the court holds: 


The contention in effect is that each 
subscriber issues, say, 50,000 separate, 
several and distinct contracts of indem- 
nity, for the fifty-thousandth part of the 
loss (if the policies and indemnity were 
all alike) accruing to any one subscriber, 
and that at most the individual alone 
would be liable for the tax on his sepa- 
rate undertaking. 

This might have force if, in practice, 
the policies were so issued and premiums 
and losses paid. But such is far from 
the fact. There is collected in advance 
a premium equal to the estimated cost 
to the subscriber of carrying the insur- 
ance for a stated period, and as this ad- 
vance is used to pay losses and expenses, 
another premium is levied and collected 
for another stated period. If more is 
required, more is, from time to time, de- 
manded; if less is needed, the demands 
are less. 

The amount is fixed by the controlling 
factor, the attorney, and if not paid the 
insurance ceases and the relations of the 
subscriber are terminated. When a loss 
occurs the attorney alone adjusts it and 
pays it in a lump sum out of the accu- 
mulated funds in his hands. Invest- 
ments are made by the. attorney, and 
reserves maintained out of the funds not 
immediately required, and from all out- 
ward indications the business is run by 
the so-called attorney-in-fact in the 
same general way as any large business 
would be run either by a corporation or 
by individuals. 

Indeed, in the issuance of policies and 
collection of premiums there is no great 
difference in principle between this and 
insurance of the most orthodox type. 
Premiums in the latter, it is true, are 
fixed, and there is an absolute assump- 
tion of liability, usually by a corpora- 
tion, or it may be under some mutual 
form; but in the last analysis it is the 
premiums out of which the expenses and 
losses are paid; otherwise the concern 
must eventually quit. The fact that the 
business is or is not conducted for profit 
is of no importance on the proposition 
of taxation. 

The utter impracticability of the 50,- 
000 each undertaking independently to 
indemnify each of the others, is so ap- 
parent as to dispel the conclusion that 
each subscriber is independently and 
unqualifiedly the indemnifier of all. 
Whatever the plan of bookkeeping may 
be, the premiums are paid in and re- 
ceived in their entirety, banked, invested, 
or otherwise held as a whole, and losses, 
expenses and other disbursements undi- 
videdly paid without action by or refer- 
ence to the subscribers, individually or 
collectively, or contributed by them 
other than their payment or premiums. 

We find no merit in the contention 
that these are not premiums but mere 
advance deposits to insure payment of 
the subscriber’s share of losses and ex- 
penses. This is, in effect, the basis of 
all insurance in one form or another, 
which is to distribute among the many 
the burden of losses accruing to the few. 
The liability to tax for issuance of the 
policy in no measure depends upon the 
time when the premium is paid, whether 
‘by way of advance deposit before the 
loss, or collected after loss occurs. It is 
payment made in consideration of the 
indemnity afforded, and is, in every fair 
sense, premium as that term is under- 
stood. 
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DR. R. S. KEELOR 








Dr. R. S. Keelor, manager of the lia- 
bility department of the United States 
Casualty, has the distinction of nearly 
half-a century of continuous service in 
the casualty business. This year is his 
forty-sixth in the business to be exact. 
Not only is he a widely experienced lia- 
bility and compensation underwriter, but 
he has contributed articles to various 
publications. He says that the best 
thing he ever wrote on insurance, if 
judged by the reception it received from 
all parts of the world, was a paper on 
“Invalidity and Sickness Insurance,” de- 
livered by him before the International 
Association of Accident Underwriters in 
1904. This talk was reprinted in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Brussels, Paris, Berlin, 


Vienna, St. Petersburg and _ widely 
quoted by insurance journals in this. 
country. A graduate of Jefferson Med- 


ical College in 1875 as honor man in a 
class of 171, Dr. Keelor practiced medi- 
cine for a time and in 1881 made his 
first insurance connection as supervising 
surgeon for the Accident Co. of North 
America. In 1886 he made a similar 
connection with the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, just entered in this country, through 
its general agency in Philadelphia. He 
collaborated in the revision of the Brit- 
ish liability and accident manuals 
brought over by Messrs. Endicott and 
Macomber, U. S. managers at that time. 
In 1892 he joined the Guarantors of 
Pennsylvania as manager of its claim de- 
partment, and after eight years of serv- 
ice there he organized the Philadelphia 
Casualty Co. and became its secretary 
and general manager. He left that com- 
pany in 1908 to become vice-president 
of the Empire State Surety, having 
charge of its casualty underwriting un- 
til December, 1910. 

His present connection with the U. S. 
Casualty dates back to February, 1911. 
It is interesting to note that when he 
joined this company it was as “pinch- 
hitter” for the manager of the liability 
department who was on sick leave. This 
man never rejoined the company and 
subsequently Dr. Keelor took on the job 
permanently. While with the U. S. Cas- 
ualty he has originated the popular 
“Automobile Handbook” and is also the 
editor of the “Uscasco Bulletin,” which 
is always widely read and appreciated 
by casualty men. 
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Neville Jones, manager of the bond 
department at T. E. Braniff Co., is con- 
fined to his home with illness. Mr. Jones 
is suffering a relapse of a serious ill- 
ness he had a few months ago, 


William S. Gaylord, third vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Home Life, is 
featured as one of the key men of the 
company in the current issue of the ¢ 
Home Life’s agency bulletin. Mr. Gay- 
lord was graduated from Yale University 
in 1896. On May 13, 1898, he became as- 
sociated with David Parks Fackler, a 
noted consulting actuary. He held the a 
position of managing clerk for four and 
one-half years. During this period he was 
admitted by examination as a full mem. 
ber of the Actuarial Society of America, 

He joined the actuarial department staff ) 
of Home Life in November, 1902. He 
became assistant secretary in October, 
1913; secretary, April, 1920; director and 
third vice-president in 1926, 

ae ee 

Agent Allison, of the Globe Indemnity 
at Castle Shannon, Pa., tells that com- 
pany of an interesting incident in auto- 


mobile insurance. One of his assured 
collided with a Ford coupe in a little 
town in Illinois. The town decided [me 4 § 
against the Globe’s policyholder and pro- fim 2@P¢: 
ceeded to make it uncomfortable for tional 
him. The local constable insisted that tong 





















































he leave his car as security for the dam- 
ages to the Ford coupe. He had to 
leave it there until he got a bond from 
the Globe Indemnity releasing the car. 

* * X 


Edwin Starkey, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Mid-Continent 
Life of Oklahoma, has invited delegates 
to the Mail Carriers’ State Convention, 
to an informal dance in the assembly 
hall of the Mid-Continent building at 
Thirteenth and Classen boulevard. The 
new building is provided with a huge 
ball or assembly room. Employes of the 
company will act as hosts. : RS no | 
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John S. D. Tory, son of John A. Tory, The 
Supervisor for the Western Ontario e’" to 
Agency of the Sun Life, recently grat- hich 
uated from the Osgoode Hall Law 
School. at Toronto. Mr. Tory was 
head of his class and was recommended 
for post-graduate work at Harvard, 
which recommendation has been at: 
cepted by the Harvard University at- 
tnorities. 
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* * * 


Harry B. O’Donnell, formerly 
Frankfort, Ky., who was secretary of the 
Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, and now southern advertising 
representative of the Insurance Field, 
was married in Louisville, on August 6, 
to Miss Evelyn Hennessy. They left 
shortly afterward for a trip to Nashville, 
Chattanooga and Atlanta. 





FIRE PREVENTION TALKS 
Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary dl 
the National Fire Protection Associ 
tion, has been selected to preside # 
chairman at a special session devoted t? 
fire prevention at the sixteenth ann 
safety congress in the Stevens Hote 
in Chicago on September 30. Benjamit 
Richards, manager of the Underwriters 
Service Association of Chicago; Curt! 
R. Welborn, superintendent of the labe 
service department of the Underwriters 
Laboratories in Chicago; R. G. Lat 
duyt, fire chief for Montgomery, Watl 
& Co. of Chicago, and others will speak 





HENRY W. LOWE RETURNS 
Henry W. Lowe, of the well-known 
surance organization of Johnson & Hig 
gins, returned to New York this week 
from his trip to the Pacific Coast. 





R. VAN IDERSTINE BACK 
Robert Van Iderstine, president of tH 
Guardian Fire, returned this week 7 
Europe where he has been for seve 
weeks. é 
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Will President Coolidge Head an 
Insurance Company? 

A story printed in an Arkansas news- 
paper, originating with a Republican na- 
tional committeeman, to the effect that 
President Coolidge “has signed a con- 
tract” with a life insurance company to 
become its president at a salary of 
$100,000 a year after Mr. Coolidge retires 
as chief executive of the nation attract- 
ed no attention in major newspaper cir- 
cles, but did cause some talk in life in- 
and Mesurance ranks. There the story was dis- 
ent counted as sounding a little fishy. What 
ates company would it be! One of the in- 
ion, Mesurance papers in a scouting expedition 
ably Hsounded out the Northwestern Mutual 
- at Mwhich denied the rumor. Insurance offi- 
The Mmcers, who are active in politics, said that 
wuge Methe phrase about the President’s sign- 
the Hing a contract did not ring right to them 
as no contract would be signed even if 
he position were offered. 

The cracker box chessmen then be- 





be gan to go over the list of companies 
ae which would pay such a high salary, 


po ‘hich list is necessarily limited. Several 

ompanies are immediately out of the 

ia unning as it is well known that in those 

ases vice-presidents will succeed the 

present presidents when the latter re- 

at a’: One company whose chief has been 

j he target of a rumor factory is said 

hot to contemplate leaving his post. An- 

.fpther company whose president is at the 

y Ol Metirement age cannot afford to pay any- 
of the MiBhing like $100,000 a year. 


rane An interesting twist to the situation is 
tising at the large press associations, all of 
Field, hich have men with the President in 
ust 6 BMBis Dakota retreat, have not given the 
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* 
busy Trying to Find Out Whether O- 
Not Coolidge Is a Great Man 


SS Another path along which the Coolidge 
ary d “mment ran had to do with the much 
ssocia ea question of the President’s 
‘de aliber as an executive. More is printed 


bout President Coolidge than found its 
ay into print respecting any President 
ith the exception of Wilson in wartime 
d Oosevelt, while less is really known 
bout his abilities than any of the other 
residents. _The newspaper correspond- 
ts with him quite a lot are so divided 
Pat some are just as certain that he will 
om large in history as others are that 
is a small town lawyer pitchforked 

to the nation’s highest seat. 
though Mr. Coolidge has a reputa- 
i or keeping his mouth shut it is 
ade a tact that not even Roosevelt 
““€ More public speeches. In contrast 
ae cresses as Governor of Mass‘- 
~” i which were short and to the 
si as addresses as President hove 
4 very long. His United Press din- 
speech about foreign relations and 
A comcmg City speech dedicating a 
mer =a ran many columns each. The 
lic is hoe of the President with the 
gts ased on the widespread belief 
es ll keep the country running 
bvailing keel and thus not disturb the 
§ prosperity; that he is out for 











economy; that he possesses the homely 
virtues; that he has the courage to veto 
measures for which there was a deter- 
mined clamor; that he has the correct 


_dignity for the office, and that he has 


a wife whom everybody loves. At the 
same time he has lost out with Congress 
on several of his pet projects. His de- 
cision not to be a leader; to do his job 
as an executive; to be non-partisan in 
fights within his own party, has won for 
him both commendation and criticism. 
Turning down of the nomination by say- 
ing he did not choose to run again has 
the correspondents guessing. Some 
think he means it; others believe he will 
be nominated. 

In private life Mr. Coolidge did not 
show much in the way of business abil- 
ity, his income as a lawyer having been 
modest. Probably he could have built 
up a large law practice in time, but go- 
ing into public life when young he has 
been elected to: office seventeen times. 

It is rather difficult to tell just what 
anality boards of directors require when 
they are searching for a new president. 
Several of the life cornpanies are run by 
men with little, sometimes with practical- 
ly no life insurance experience. A direc- 
tor of a large insurance company said 
to the writer recently: 

“We can hire experts. What we want 
is a man who recognizes and can get 
along with experts; one whose nose 1s 
not so close to the technicai side of the 
business that he can sit on high and 
watch everything from medicine to fi- 
nonce, not forgetting pure insurance it- 
self. It stands to reason that a great 
modern company is made up in its execu- 
tive direction by a body of specialists; 
and what.we are after is a man who 
can keep the machinery going at its 
maximum potentiality.” 


Whether the President goes with a ° 


life insurance compnay or not, the ru- 
mor makes a good enough hot weather 
story. 

a oe 


The Telephonic Pro znd Con 


We could not get along without the tele- 
phone. It is a great time saver and yet 
it has its handicaps. I am told that there 
are numerous company executives who 
so thoroughly abhor the telephone thev 
would rip out these in-truments in their 
private offices. They advise me that they 
would not be the losers if about 90% of 
the messages were eliminated. 

When the telephone bell rings in the 
office of a prominent executive most 
times the man at the other end of the 
wire has a favor to ask or something t> 
sell. The investment houses alone world 
take up a considerable part of the day 
telling why some securitv thev have to 
offer should be bought. Not all of these 
conversations can be sidetracked as the 
pecnle who sell securities may be in a 
position where they have a_ right 
(through business or personal affiliation) 
to make the inquiry. Long distance calls 
from general agents or agents are not 
ersy to duck. When the manrger at 
Peoria or Richmond calls up and wants 


to talk to the president or one of the 
vice-presidents it does not set well to 
say, “Give me the message.” He wants 
to hear the executive himslf. 

The biggest irritation in modern busi- 
ness life is to be trapped into saying, 
“Yes” on the telephone when you would 
say “No” if the request came in a letter. 
People have a habit of calling up on 
matters of great importance and assum- 
ing an attitude that what they want 
is not of importance. Frequently, the 
man at the other end of the wire is 
tricked by this nonchalance into agree- 
ing to do something which he would not 
do with a little thought. The very fact 
that a big executive is in the habit of 
giving quick judgments makes him an 
easy victim when he gives a decision on 
a telephone conversation. 

It is because the telephone so often 
spells trouble in the long run or brings 
about embarrassing situations which 
could easily be met in face to face con- 
fab that executives guard themselves 
from unnecessary telephone intrusion, 
staying off the wire until they know who 
the other man is or something about him 
or his mission. Plenty of people feel 
that the red tape necessary to unwind 
before certain executives are reached is 
four-flush, but considerable experience 
went into the manufacture of this red 
tape. It furnishes a protection often 
needed. 

ae ae 


Immediate Answers Wanted 


I have had considerable experience 
myself in getting on the telephone, be- 
ing interrupted at some busy time, and 
being asked with great naivete and in 
most matter of fact way to do some- 
thing decidedly important; asked to give 
a decision right off the bat without time 
to think it over. Here are a few in- 
stances: 

“We want a book written about our 
corporation: Will you write the book ?” 

“Do you think the stock of —————— 
Insurance Co. is a good buy; and how 
do you regard President Blank of that 
company as an executive ?” 

“Whce is the best bet among the young 
casualty officers to run a new casualty 
company ?” 

“Will you be chairman of a committee 
to judge what the Associa- 
ticn can do to make itself worth while ?” 

“Will you send us a list of the brckers 
of New York City?” 

“Will you see Insurance Superintend- 
ent Beha and ask him what he thinks 
cf So-and-So?” 

“Will you let me know what salaries 
general adjusters of fire insurance com- 
panies get?” 

“T was arrested for speeding fifty 
miles an hour. Will you see one of 
ycur friends among the magistrates and 
eet him to use his influence with the 
magistrate before whom I much ap- 
pear?” 

“Do you know anybody at the Court 
cf Special Sessions who can get a friend 
of mine off the jury?” 

“My son has written a play. Will you 
rive me a letter which will help him 
get it produced?” 

“How can I get ten seats of Ziegfeld’s 
F'Nies, Saturday night’s performance ?” 

These are all legitimate questions if 
they are written in a letter where they 
ron be given the desired consideration. 
Coming over the telephone they take 
one’s breath away. 


* * * 


Reported Tie-Up Between Barber & 
Baldwin, Inc., and C. E. Heath 
Lloyd’s Syndicate 

Considerable interest is being taken 
bv agents and brokers in the “monop- 
aly” which Barber & Baldwin, Inc., of 
New York have on placing aeroplane 
property damage and liability insur- 
ance. Some people on the Street who 
know that Lloyd’s are very liberal in 
their writings are wondering how Bar- 
ber & Baldwin, Inc., got the inside 
track on the Lloyd’s market. The fact 
is that when the American aviation 
market started to narrow by companies 
dropping out so did the Lloyd’s mar- 
ket, but Cuthbert E. Heath and his syn- 


dicate kept in the game, and Barber & 
Baldwin’s aviation insurance applica- 
tion abroad is with C. E. Heath & Co. 
Mr. Heath, by the way, is probably the 
most powerful of living Lloyd’s under- 
writers. 

_ Another question asked by the un- 
initiated is how Barber & Baldwin, Inc., 
is getting so much publicity in the daily 
papers. Answer: because of a rattling 
good publicity man, Harry Brearley. 
The Brearley Insurance Service is the 
office through which the Independence 
Indemnity and Independence Fire ad- 
vertising and publicity are cleared and 
one of the chief links of Barber & 
Baldwin, Inc., on this side of the water 
is with the Independence companies. 
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The Late Dr. A. C. Humphreys 


The death of Dr. Alexander C. 
Humphreys, president emeritus of Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, which is in 
New Jersey, caused more than a pass- 
ing interest in life insurance circles as 
Dr. Humphreys was a member of the 
board of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; had been for years; and his 
advice was highly regarded by that in- 
stitution. 

When the Society decided to build in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Station sec- 
tion of New York city after having been 
for years on lower Broadway there were 
more than ordinary problems to con- 
sider, one of them being the fact that 
part of the building was over the sub- 
way. As one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished engineers, former president 
of the American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers and of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers Dr. Hum- 
phreys was a real asset to the Equitable 
in the preparation of and carrying out 
of the building plans. His committee 
work with the Equitable from the time 
he was put on the board ranked high 
*n excellence. Before entering the edu- 
cational world Dr. Humphrevs was pres- 
ident of the Buffalo Gas Co. 

ae tek 


The Resignation of Commissioner 

allis 

The resignation of Frederick A. Wal- 
lis as commissioner of correction, New 
York Citv, was not exactly a surprise 
as Mr. Wallis has been persona non 
grata with Tammany since the last na- 
tional Democratic convention when he 
came out for McAdoo. As Tammany 
hates McAdoo that meant Mr. Wallis’ 
eventual finish as a New York City offi- 
cial under this administration and the 
wonder is that he held on as long as he 
did. 

Before being commissioner of correc- 
tion Mr. Wallis was commissioner of 
immigration and deputy police commis- 
sioner. He is to give his entire time to 
his insurance position which is general 
agent in this city of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Wallis, who is in Ken- 
tucky this week, his old home, is one 
of the most eloquent orators heard at 
insurance conventions. 

ee ek 


American Surety Stock 


An insurance man who started out to 
buy some American Surety stock this 
week was unsuccessful. Several invest- 
ment houses told him they could not get 
their hands on any of it at this time. 

a a 


The Fifth Avenue Skyscraper Loss 


I notice that magazines and periodicals 
in various parts of the world are still 
running stories and observations about 
that spectacular loss on the thirty-eighth 
floor of the new Sherry-Netherland 
Hotel, Fifth avenue and _ Fifty-ninth 
street, which furnished such a thrilling 
pyrotechnic spectacle to tens of thou- 
sands of New Yorkers some weeks ago. 
According to the writers of these ar- 
ticles the loss was a small one, proving 
in their minds that the modern sky- 
scraper is so constructed that large 
losses are impossible. 

For the information of such writers 
it can be stated that the fire companies 
paid $250,000 for the Sherry-Netherland 
loss, quite a respectable sum. 
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Reciprocals Must Pay 
Government Policy Tax 


FEDERAL COURT CASE DECIDED 








Belt Automobile Indemnity Association 
Of Illinois Contended That it Was 


Not An “Association” 





The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, has just held that a reciprocal— 
Belt Automobile Indemnity Association 
—is subject to a policy issue tax under 
Section 504 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
and Section 503 of the Revenue Act of 
1918. The casualty insurance policy tax 
is one cent on each dollar of premiums. 

The case was that of John L. Picker- 
ing vs. Alyea-Nichols Co. and the United 
States vs. Alyea-Nichols Co. The con- 
tention of the Belt Automobile Indem- 
nity Association that the Government 
cannot collect a tax from it; that the 


“Belt Automobile Indemnity Associa- 
tion” indicates merely a place; and that 
the “subscribers” constituted neither a 
corporation, association nor insurance 
company nor a body of any kind; and 
much of the briefs on both sides is de- 
voted to the proposition whether or not 
this is an association. The government 
says it is. 

The Power of the Attorney in Fact 

The Alyea-Nichols Co. hold the power 
of being Attorney-in-Fact for the Belt 
Automobile Indemnity Association. One 
of the interesting documents quoted in 
the decision is the form of. power of 
attorney which the subscriber signs in 
extending rights to the Attorney-in- 
Fact. This form in part follows: 

“The office of the Aylea-Nichols Com- 
pany in El Paso, Illinois, having been 
selected by automobile owners as a place 
at which they may exchange contracts 
of insurance, such place being desig- 
nated as ‘The Belt Automobile Indem- 
nity Association’ I, as a_ subscriber 
thereat, hereby appoint the Aylea-Nich- 
ols Company my Attorney-in-Fact with 
power to substitute any other person or 
persons that said Attorney may select, 
subject to the approval of the Advisory 
Committee. 

“Said Attorney shall exchange for me 
with other subscribers at said Associa- 
tion, contracts of insurance, and shall 
have power to make, issue, change, 
modify, re-insure or cancel contracts 
containing such terms, clauses, condi- 
tions, warranties and agreements as said 
Attorney shall deem best; (provided, 
however, my Attorney shall not make 
me jointly liable with any other sub- 
scriber, but shall bind me separately and 
alone, and for not more than my pro 
rata share on any one contract); to de- 
mand, collect, receive and receipt for all 
moneys due me, or for credit to my ac- 
count as a subscriber; * * * to ac- 
cept service of process and appear for 
me in suits, actions, or proceedings un- 
der contracts issued at said Association, 
and bring, prosecute, defend, * * 
or adjust same; to perform every act not 
herein mentioned that I could myself 
do in relation to any contract hereby 
authorized. 

“Said Attorney is hereby further au- 
thorized for me to execute * * * 
documents and to do any acts necessary 
to effect compliance with the laws of 
any State * * with respect to the 
exchange insurance * * * also, to ap- 
point the Insurance Superintendent 
* * * of any state my agent on whom 
service of process may be had in any 
suit, * * brought under any policy 
issued at said Association. There shall 
be no joint funds, capital or stock, but 
my Attorney shall keep a separate ac- 
count open to my inspection of all 


moneys paid by me as a result of this 
instrument. 


Provision Was Made for Advisory 
Committee 


“An advisory Committee consisting of 
five subscribers to act for one year shall 
be selected at each annual meeting of 
subscribers; * * * If a member of 
the Advisory Committee shall cease to 
keep his insurance in force at the As- 
sociation, he shall cease to be a member 
of such Committee, and the remaining 
members thereof shall have power to fill 
the vacancy. 

“The Attorney-in-Fact shall receive as 
compensation the three years application 
fee * * also a transfer fee of $1 
* * * each time my policy is trans- 
ferred from one automobile to another 
owned by me; and 10% commission on 
all other money deposited or paid by me 
on account of this contract. From the 
compensation above provided, said At- 
torney shall pay all expenses incident to 
the conduct of said Association, except 
the items hereinafter mentioned. 

“For the payment of losses, legal and 
adjustment expenses, Insurance Depart- 
ment fees and charges, taxes, premiums 
on surety bonds, and stationery and 
postage for collecting subscribers’ de- 
posits, I agree to deposit with the At- 
torney-in-Fact, from time to time, when 
called for by said Attorney, a sufficient 
sum of money to pay my equitable pro- 
portion of the items last mentioned. 
From the gross amount of such deposits 
so made, my Attorney shall pay said ex- 
penses, charging each subscriber’s de- 
posit with his equitable share theerof. 
The Attorney-in-Fact is also to be al- 
lowed, as part of its compensation as 
above provided, 10% commission on all 
deposits made by me under this pro- 
vision. Any subscriber failing to deposit 
the amount called for by the Attorney 
within * ¥* shall forfeit all his rights 
as a subscriber at said Association so 
far as losses subsequently incurred by 
him are concerned * * *, 

“Subscribers’ deposits shall be kept in 
banks, or invested in securities, approved 
by the Advisory Committee, and all dis- 
bursements therefrom shall be by check 
of the Attorney-in-Fact. * * * 

“This instrument may be_ revoked 
* * * by either party giving to the 
other five days’ prior notice in writing, 
oS 2 Thereupon, my Attorney shall 
cancel all unexpired insurance granted 
by me, or to me, under this instrument, 
liquidate my account and return to me 
my unused deposits, less the 10% com- 
mission thereon , 

“Application fees for three years— 
fire and theft, $7.50; collision, $7.50; lia- 
bility and property damage, $7.50. 

“The undersigned * * * hereby sub- 
scribes to the above agreement and 
makes application for insurance for a 
period of three years at the Belt Auto- 
mobile Indemnity Association, located at 
El Paso, Ill. * * * For the purpose 
of obtaining insurance, I warrant * * * 
to be true, and my insurance hereby ap- 


| Like ole triends 


 thep Wear well! 


(Meyers Gloves) 


That’s the way with Home policies. 


They are 


long-wearing gloves of protection on the hands of their 


friends. 


The reputation, service and strength of this old 
established stock company has made for it friendships 


that wear well. 


And Home agents appreciate this 


quality of making friends as an agency asset. 


THE HOME 





plied for is to be considered as subject 
to said warranties. * 

“I agree that the Association is not 
bound by any knowledge of or statement 
made f° oF by any agent or solicitor 





W. S. Rice, formerly special agent in 
Kentucky for the Home, who resigned 
about two years ago on account of ill 
health, is now associated with the Wil- 
son-Kreuger Adjustment Co. in Denver. 
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Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





CAPITAL ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS . 
TOTAL ASSETS ° 








Statement December 31, 


1926 
. ° . - $1,000,000.00 
. ° ° . 845,608.17 
. ° . . 136,565.00 
. . . - 1,453,736.59 
° ° ° - 3,435,909.76 
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THE MORTGAGE PROBLEM 





Pennsylvania Agents Present Some 
Questions Relative to Insurance 
Agents, Loans and Rates 
The Pennsylvania Association of In 


surance Agents prints the following 
query article: ; } 
Here are some pertinent questions 


anent the chance of a local agent I 
taining a line of fire insurance on which 
there is a mortgage, if the part) offer 
ing the loan does so with the hope “ 
obtaining a policy of insurance as We": 

Should not all agents be in a positio? 
to make loans? i 

Will the iocal agent be interested ™ 
the nature of the hazard assured % 
his company? .. oa 

Has this procedure nothing to <o wi 
the rate? 





UNDERWOOD’S ARTICLE 
William E. Underwood, in his pape, 
“Insurance and the Insurance Critic 
runs a two column article about o 
Beha footnotes, cutting down surplus M7 
companies based on alleged violation ° 
Section 16 of the New York sccuritits 


law. Mr. Underwood heads the articl, 
“Why Were the Footnotes Attached 
and his conclusion is that they shou 
not have been attached. 
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A feeling of ‘‘all’s right with the world’’ pervaded the table. 
The dinner prepared by Henri, the Metropolitan Club’s chef, 
had been a perfect climax to a notable day. For, that afternoon, 
the Weatherly Mills had declared a 40% stock dividend. 

These guests of Richard Weatherly’s were friends who had 
bought stock cheap. Or so it turned out. For when they had 
put their money into the shaky business Dick had inherited, 
““foolish’’ was the mildest term used to characterize their 
investment. 

None had pleaded Dick Weatherly’s cause in those days more 
faithfully and convincingly than Tom Fuller, head of the Fuller 
Insurance Agency. None had heard more explicit things about 
Dick's folly—from friends on the street and from the friend 
at home. 

But tonight it was a brilliantly successful man who rose from 
his chair as the cigars were being passed to his guests. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,’ he said with mock formality, ‘‘I wish to introduce one 
of the daddies of today’s dividend, Mr. Thomas Fuller.”’ 

‘No more babies for me, Dick,’’ drawled Tom, helping him- 
self to a cigar. ‘‘I’ve raised three already.” 

_ ‘Well, I’m putting another on your doorstep. And don’t 
interrupt the speaker of the evening. I want to tell you fellows 
something that happened shortly after I took over the business. 

“Tom came into my office and said I could cut my fire in- 
sufance premiums. He said if I installed sprinklers in the mill 
the rate would be reduced 75%. But capital was scarce those 
days, as you know, and I said ‘no.’ 

“Then Tom showed me that I could have sprinklers installed 
and pay for them by making a small cash payment and using the 
annual savings in premiums for five years to write off the balance. 
You probably know the proposition.”’ 

Do we?’’—‘‘I'll say we do’’—‘‘He etherizes you with that 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 





proposition and then takes your money in other ways,”’ ex- 
claimed several voices. ‘I was innocent then,’’ said Dick, 
grinning. 

“T told him I thought it was mighty decent of him to take a 
cut in commissions to help me out. ‘Lord bless you, boy,’ he 
said. ‘I sell this to everybody I can. In the first place, if I 
don’t sell you insurance as cheap as anyone else, someone is 
going to take the business away. Second, if 1 show you I’m 
willing to help you save money I'm sure of your other business. 
Third, I’m going to sell you later on investing those savings in 
other lines. I'm gunning for volume.’ 

‘“‘Two weeks after we got our sprinklers installed, the big 
mills over at Compton burned to the ground. From then on— 
with our biggest competitor out of the running—nothing but a 
panic could have kept Weatherly Mills from being a money 
maker. With the money you fellows put up, we built a new 
plant. We specialized in volume—Tom’'s idea. 

“I’ve often thought since that if the Compton people had had 
as smart an insurance man as Tom—or if I hadn’t had Tom— 
there might never have been any stock dividend. In fact, there 
might not even be a Weatherly Mills in existence. So I'm 
thanking you publicly, Tom. No wonder you're writing more 
insurance than any other agent in town.”’ 

* * * 

The confidence an agent wins by showing clients how to save 
money by installing sprinklers clears the field of ‘competition 
and enables him to profit handsomely through other lines. Read 
the actual experiences in ‘“The Local Agent and Automatic 
Sprinklers.’’ Send the coupon for this free booklet—and for 
Roger W. Babson’s letter analyzing and endorsing the sprin- 
klers-for-premiums plan. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 253 
W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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Conclusions Gained 
From The Briggs Fire 





PYROXYLIN HAZARDS ‘LISTED 
Hartford Fire Inspectors Enumerate 
Suggestions for Cutting Down 


Dangers in Similar Plants 





The Briggs Manufacturing Co. fire 
which occurred several months ago and 
resulted in the death of several persons 
and the destruction of one large auto- 
mobile body manufacturing plant at De- 
troit, has taught several important les- 
fire insurance men about the 
pyroxylin hazards. It will be recalled 
that this firm started in a lacquer spray- 
ing booth, spread rapidly causing several 
big explosions and soon enveloped the 
entire building. Due to the unprotected 
body hoist openings there was nothing 
to stop the fire going from one floor to 
another. The sprinkler system had been 
put out of commission at the outset by 
one of the’explosions. 

Engineers of the Hartford Fire after 
studying the causes and effects of this 
$3,000,000 blaze, came to these conclu- 
sions: 

“That pyroxylin spraying operations 
are initially responsible; that fire wall 
divisions were rendered useless and floor 
cut-offs nullified; that short of entire 
rebuilding establishments of this kind, a 
fire protection engineer is handicapped 
and can apply only partial preventatives 
or remedies; that the unusual hazards 
of pyroxylin spraying operations, unless 
surrounded by every possible safeguard, 
are not yet fully realized; that former 
standards which the industry has been 
accustomed to accept as safe with the 
use of paints, varnishes and enamels, are 
at times extremely dangerous when py- 
roxylin materials are used; that fires and 
explosions of this character made pos- 
sible in congested departments are en- 
tirely too quick to be controlled by an 
ordinary automatic sprinkler system. 

Exceptional Cleanliness Demanded 

“This loss further demonstrates: 

“(a) The need of exceptional cleanliness and 
good housekeeping in pyroxylin finishing depart- 
ment, which can be made certain only. by means 
of nightly wash-down. 

“(b) The necessity of safeguarding all com- 
mon hazards such as electric devices—particu- 
larly mercury lamps with their bare terminals. 

“(c) The inability of ordinary sprinklers to 
function quick enough to confine pyroxylin spray 
booth fires to the point of origin. 

“a The value and need of fire walls, espe- 

segregate the finishing department. 
The value of sectional control valves 
in the fire mains and the need of instructing 
the owners as to their purpose and operation. 

“(f) The need of keeping perishable stocks 
out of buildings containing such hazardous op- 
erations, viz.: stocks were salvaged in basement 


sons to 


cially to 
“(e) 


of old buildings only because they did not hap- 
pen to be in lower floor of the building de- 
stroyed. 

“(g) The need of smooth ceilings over spray 
booths and where these are hollow sheathed— 
the need of keeping them in good repair and 
without holes.” 





RAIN INSURANCE 





Raymond H. Stebbins of Denver Dis- 
cusses Various Phases of It in 
“Insurance Report” 


Raymond H. Stebbins, manager of the 
special risks department of Cobb, Miller 
& Stebbins of Denver, Colo., has writ- 
ten an article in the “Insurance Report” 
discussing “Rain Insurance and Its In- 
teresting Phases.” A part of the article, 
bearing on points that puzzle the agent, 
follows: 

“Agents should bear in mind the need 
of working on prospects well in advance 
of the date of the event. The compa- 
nies require applications to be submitted 
not less than seven days prior to the 
date the insurance is to attach. A check 
covering the net premium must accom- 
pany the application. 

“The increasing demand for this covet- 
age proves that it fills a real need. In- 
surance against inclement weather is just 
as reasonable and necessary as indemnity 
from loss by other hazards and uncer- 
tainties.” 
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Build Your House 


Upon a Rock 





The wisdom of experience 
acquired through 108 years of 
successful underwriting fortifies 
and guides the AETNA [Fire] 
INSURANCE COMPANY in 


all its plans and enterprises. 


It is the aim of the ETNA [Fire] 
to give agents service in essentials 
— practical, definite service— 
always available and in every 
emergency—dependable as a 
rock foundation for your Agency 


House. 
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An Insurance Service 


Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the 
Etna Insurance Company, The World Fire.and Marine 
Insurance Company, and The Century Indemnity Com- 
pany, will be glad to provide information on all insur- 


ance problems. 


This service, for which there is no 


charge, is not only extended to agents and policy-holders 


of these three companies but to the 


general public as well. 


Address requests for information to 


INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 


670 Main Street 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Massachusetts Agents 
Puzzled by New Rules 


INQUIRIES 





ABOUT LICENSES 





After Asking for Restrictions on Agency 
Appointments They Balk a Bit 
On Requirements 





It would appear that the insurance 
agents of Massachusetts have pretty 
generally misunderstood the new rules 
established by Commissioner Monk with 
reference to the examination of insur- 
ance agents if the inquiries coming into 
the insurance department for some days 
past are any indication. 

The new rules were made public about 
a week or so ago but due to some rea- 
son or other most of the agents through- 
out the state got a wrong idea about the 
whole matter. They have been writing 
and calling on the insurance department 
to explain clearly just what it is all 
about. 

This is the way the rules staid: Every 
newly appointed agent on or after Aug- 
ust 8 must take an examination in a 
form prescribed by the commissioner. 
The rule does not apply to renewals or 
to brokers. 

“Here is where the rub comes, how- 
ever. The agents had the idea that if 
they were licensed to represent one fire 
company or more, or a life or casualty 
company, they could be appointed for 
a similar company, although they had 
never represented it before, without the 
exmination. This is not so. If they take 
on a company that they have never be- 
fore represented they must take the ex- 
amination. After the examination they 
can be appointed for any number of 
companies writing the same class of 
business without another exan:-‘nation 
for that kind of a corapany. 


Reaction Not Always Pleasing 


It naturally would be supposed that 
the agents, who for a long time past 
have been hollering for the commission- 
er to get busy and put out rules for ex- 
aminations, would be much pleased that 
this has been done. Not so in many 
cases. Most agents think it is a fine 
thing for the other fellow but not for 
themselves. 

As a matter of fact it will be the best 
thing that has happened in Massachu- 
setts for years. For some time past, and 
especially since the compulsory auto law 
went into effect a number of the mu- 
tuals and some of the stock companies 
have been appointing agents at whole- 
sale. The result has been the introduc- 
tion of men from every walk of life into 
the insurance business for the writing of 
one or two policies. One company i 
particular has appointed a small army of 
agents, and it. is stated that this same 
company as soon as it heard of the ex 
amination ruling, sent circulars broad- 
cast to automobile dealers and such like, 
advising them to take out a license and 
get under cover before the examination 
rule went into effect on August 8. 

The first examination will be held in 
the early part of September and it 3s 
understood that a good many agents are 
sharpening their pencils in preparation 
for the event. 





TO STUDY NEW FARM TARIFF 


Appointment of a special committee to 
discuss the matter of modifying the new 
farm tariff with a committee appointed 
by the California Association of Insut- 
ance Agents was authorized at a meet 
ing of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific at San Francisco. Arthur 
M. Brown is chairman. 





TWO SPECIALS MOVE 
Special Agents Ralph R. Taylor and 
T. Howard Bacon, traveling the easter 
and central Pennsylvania territorics 10 


the Home Fire & Marine and Fireman's 
Fund, have moved their office headquat- 
ters to 211 Bergner building, Harrisburé: 
Pa. 
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Street Surprised By 
Westchester Change 


CRUM & FORSTER BUY HEAVILY 





Believe Deal Will Strengthen Union- 
Bureau Merger Movement as West- 
chester Continues Union 





Announcement this week that Crum & 
Forster have acquired a heavy interest 
in the venerable Westchester, a com- 
pany formed in 1837 and held in loyal 
esteem by agents, and the Delaware, its 
young running mate, caused as much in- 
terest as any company stock transaction 
in some time. 

While it is interesting from many 
angles the heavy discussion was largely 
centered on the Western Union and 
Bureau aspect. The Crum & Forster 
companies are prominent Bureau mem- 
bers. The Westchester has been strong 
for the Western Union tradition. In the 
official announcement it is stated “that 
the Westchester and Delaware will con- 
tinue to be operated jointly under the 
same officers and managers as_ hereto- 
fore and the alliance with Crum & For- 
ster will in no way conflict with the 
tules of the Western Union and the 
Western Insurance Bureau.” 


An Unprecedented Situation 


The Western Department of the 
Westchester will operate as heretofore 
and the Westchester agents will remain 
in Western Union offices. 

It is perfectly legal but unprecedented 
for companies in a fleet to have dual 
affiliation with these company organiza- 
tions. It can be seen that there are ele- 
ments of drama if a Western Union man 
should attend a meeting ofthe Bureau, 
or vice-versa. The general opinion 1s 
that the Crum & Forster-Westchester 
alliance will go a considerable distance 
in breaking down the bars between the 
Western Union and the Bureau. In the 
opinion of students in the business these 
bars will gradually become so loose that 
they will drop out of the fence through 
the eventual merging of the two organi- 
zations. z 

Another angle is that there was no in- 
termediary as in most of these transac- 
tions. Before the deal for the stock was 
made with Crum & Forster it 1s under- 
stood that two other prominent compa- 
nies were negotiating with the West- 
chester. In fact, there have been ru- 
mors for some days that the company 
would figure in some stock deal, which 
gossip was given credence by the ad- 
vance in the price of shares to $68 quo- 
tation. That was going some for a com- 
pany whose par is $10 and it made the 
Street suspicious that there was some- 
thing doing. The fact that the West- 
chester is to continue as a separate en- 
tity with its official and other staffs in- 
tact gave pleasure to the insurance fra- 
ternity. 


Many Companies in Crum & Forster 
Group 

The Crum & Forster office has made 
rapid progress during the last few years 
until it has built up one of the leading 
groups of companies in this country. 
There are now fourteen companies in 
the group and they include the follow- 
ing: United States Fire, North River, 
British America, City, Western Assur- 
ance, Union Fire, Southern Fire, West- 
ern National, Allemannia Fire, Rich- 
mond, United States Merchants & Ship- 
ders, Metropolitan Fire, New York State 
Fire and the Buckeye. All the compa- 
nies in the Crum & Forster group are 
aggressively managed and enjoy excel- 
lent reputations, ; 
A unique reminiscence in connection 
with one of the companies in the Crum 
& Forster fleet, the United States Fire, 
1s that in 1906 following the San Fran- 
Cisco disaster, the Westchester Fire 
came to the aid temporarily with rein- 
surance facilities. 

_The Westchester, which was estab- 
lished in 1837, had admitted assets at 
the close of 1926 of $13,293,449, a capital 
of $1,500,000 and net surplus of $2,895,- 
265. Otto E. Schaefer is president of 
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Out of a lump of clay an element- 

the most precious substance known- 

a source of energsy immeasurably potent 

in destructive and in healing power- an 
elusive limmer- made intoatangible 
thing to handle, harness and use-/PADIUM- 


presented to a waiting world by 


Madame Marie Curie - 


the realization ofa vision, someth 


n 
she believed could be done-and did it. 


Success comes to him who learns from 
the experience, successes and failures of 
others - and carries on. 
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facilities ,resou rces_ aa background 


THE WORLD FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


assure alert agents that they will - 


“Get the Best in THE WORLD” 








AN INSURANCE SERVICE 


EXTENDED TO EVERYBODY 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the Etna Insurance Company, 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and The Century Indemnity 
Company, will be glad to provide information on all insurance problems. This 
service, for which there is no charge, is not only extended to agents and policy- 
holders of these three companies but to the general public as well. 
Address requests for information to 


INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU, 670 Main Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


More New Companies 
Make an Appearance 


IN CHICAGO AND WASHINGTON 





R. B. Newall, Banker, Head of One, and 
W. S. Quinter, Building & Loan 
Man, Heads Another 





The formation of new companies in- 
creases. At the same time, there are 
some dissolutions or reinsurances, as well 
as stock increases. 

The International Fire, Marine, Bond- 
ing & Casualty Co. is being organized 
in Chicago by R. B. Newall, president 
of the R. B. Newall Investment Bank- 
ing Co. The company will be both a 
fire and casualty carrier. It is proposed 
to have an authorized capital of $5,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $2,500,000. None of 
the company’s stock is for sale since the 
issue in its entirety has been subscribed 
for by Chicago and Detroit capitalists. 
The attorney for the company is Sen- 
ator J. Hamilton Lewis. The company 
expects, eventually, to operate in every 
state in the Union, but will have its 
home office in Chicago. 

A two million dollar company planned 
for Washington, D. C., is the American 
Underwriters, Inc. William S. Quinter, 
who has been active in Washington in- 
surance circles for twenty-five years, is 
heading the project. He is president of 
the District Building & Loan Association 
and is also president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington. Others, in addition 
to Mr. Quinter, who are identified with 
the organization of the new company, 
are: 

Anton Stephan, president of the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Association, 
treasurer of the Real Estate Mortgage 

Guarantee Co., and managing director 
of Dulin & Martin; W. Spencer Arm- 
strong, attorney, vice-president, Colum- 
bia Title Insurance Company, and Real 
Estate Title Insurance Co.; John T. 
Meany, president of the Automobile As- 
sociation; Edward C. Baltz, director of 
the: Perpetual Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, and of the Security Savings and 
Commercial Bank; Hubert R. Quinter, 
secretary of the Wardman Construction 
Company and manager of Wardman In- 
surance Agency; H. V. Speelman, for- 
merly registrar of the treasury. 

The Nevada Fire Insurance Company 
of Reno, Nevada, has increased its capi- 


tal to $400,000. 
The Mayflower 


The Mayflower Fire & Marine of 
Newark, which company is authorized to 
establish a capital of $2,500,000, is offer- 
ing an initial stock issue. 

The Union Insurance Co. of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is being organized. 

The Tennessee Insurance Co. of Chat- 
tanooga has reinsured its outstanding 
business of about $75,000 in premiums 
and. will retire from the field. The re- 
insurance was placed in the Southern 
Home Insurance Co., Charleston, S. C. 

The Thresherman’s National Insur- 
ance Company of Madison, Wis., has 
voted to dissolve and reinsure its busi- 
ness. 








the company, Harry H. Clutia, vice- 
president and treasurer, and B. G. Gail- 
lard, . secretary. Percy H. Johnston, 
president of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York, and Lucius M. Boomer, 
president of the Waldorf-Astoria, Inc., 
are two of the leading directors of. the 
Westchester. 

The Delaware was launched in 1924 
with $500,000 capital and $700,000 sur- 
plus. The surplus is $743,924. It has 
a good agency plant. It is announced 
that’ the assets will be increased and the 
operations extended. 





GARAGE RATES DOWN 
Although fire rates on dwellings in 
Farmington, Conn., are to be materially 
increased on October 1, the same day 
will-find the rates on private garages 
lowered even more in proportion. Barns 
are to require higher premiums. 
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Newark Fire Losses 
Show Large Decrease 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 1927 





Over $700,000 Less For First Half of 
Year Than For Same Period 
of 1926 





\ccording to the figures given out by 
the Newark Protective Association which 
ccntrols the Salvage Corps, the estimated 
losses for the first six months of the 
ycar 1927 shows a decrease of more than 
700,000, over that for the same period 
of 1926. 

The decrease has been due, according 
to fire officials, to the fact that the pub- 
lic is becoming more and more cautious 
in fire prevention which is being taught 
by safety councils throughout the state. 
‘the loss figures for the first half of 1927 
are as follows: 


1927 
POAMAET 2.n.u das Snesinnidurse Oe $106,207 
POWMEEY  seis'icns padowwckawie 123,045 
DAGTN 6.5% dae go wae cbidetiat 116,670 
PDT oicescessanabevep owes 181,679 
BMAD’ saws seuavebasetuamcuss 53,417 
TORE: fee kccdsctwrsedenb sins 58,225 
BOIL os5-0siasectpecieessec $639,243 

1926 
JARGALS onc asiedecdiviecscents $306,157 
FEDCUATY o66c0.s000%9 0055008 206,533 
Oc: a ee ar ae 339,844 
MFG 66ssccdve sn $a rmsoseaied 216,945 
MEY 259s seKcahamgiwesace ent 153,918 
PURE: isos cudcbwwescoewlenca 117, 054 
ROA cs onwaemaciomtiensees $1,341,051 


According to the figures the month of 
\pril for this year was the worst month. 
Several large factory fires in the indus- 
trial district of this city occurring and 
which were among the hardest to get 
under control by the fire department in 
the past ten years. 





MORE MEMBERSHIP DRIVES 

The membership campaign put on by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in New Jersey succeeded in get- 
ting a large number of additional agents 
to join the ranks of the association and 
to become interested in the formation of 
local boards. A new campaign is being 
started this week by Field Secretary L. 
J. Dunbar in Indiana. After spending 
the remainder of August in that state 
Mr. Dunbar will assist in campaigns in 
lowa and Missouri. Field Secretary C. 
H. Doscher is going shortly to North 
Carolina and South Carolina to manage 
membership drives in those states. 





RICHARD R. KING ILL 
Richard R. King, special agent for the 
\etna (Fire) and the World Fire and 
Marine in New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters in Newark, has been ill at his home 
in East Orange, for the past month, but 
it is expected that he will return to his 

office directly after Labor Day. 


FR RICKSON WITH BAINBRIDGE 
Walter F. Errickson has joined the 
staff of the C. H. Bainbridge Corpora- 
tion of Brooklyn and will have charge 
of the production department of the 
agency. He is well-known to brokers 
in New York City. 








Cc. D. GROVER WITH G. & R. 

C. D. Grover ,of Charlotte, N. C., spe- 
cial agent of the North British & Mer- 
cantile and affiliated companies in North 
Carolina, has resigned to become state 
agent of the Globe & Rutgers. 











AVIATION 


RE-INSURANCE TREATIES 
and Individual Re-Insurances 
Limit immediately ava lable: over $600,000 any one aircraft. 
Accidental Damage, Constructive Total Loss, Fire, Tornado, 
Theft, Cargo (direct and liability), Damage to Ground Prop- 
erty, Public Liability, Property Damage, Passenger Liability, 


Personal Accident and Compensation, 


Reinsurance Business Negotiated Only Direct 


With 


Insurance 


BARBER & BALDWIN, INC. 


535 FIFTH AVENUE 


Companies. No 


Underwriting Agents 
Tel. Vanderbilt 10111 


Agents. 


NEW YORK CITY 














Allegheny Board No 
Agent’s Organization 


RATING BODY FOR COMPANIES 





Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents Discusses Action Against 
Sole Agencies 





Somewhat stirred by comments in in- 
surance papers relative to the action of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of Al- 
legheny County (Pittsburgh) in voting 
down the Single or Sole Agency resolu- 
tion after discussion the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents hastens 
to say that the Allegheny Board is sole- 
ly a rate-making body for companies, 
maintained and supported by them and 
local agents have no voice in its affairs. 
Continuing the association says, through 
“The Pennsylvanian,” its official publi- 
cation: 

“The company members are repre- 
sented on the board by certain of the 
officials, and/or usually appoint their spe- 
cial agents as their representative. Some 
companies appoint their general agents, 
and a few appoint their local agents. Un- 
doubtedly all obtain their instructions 
from the company home office. The com- 
pany officials and their special agents 
and general agents are in the large ma- 
jority, so that the vote recently taken 


on the sole agency means nothing, as’ 


the local agents in Allegheny County 
did not have an opportunity to vote on 
the sale agency question. 

“To some, the sole agency rule is 
rather an extreme measure, anyhow. 
Two or three local agencies to a com- 
pany in a city like Pittsburgh might not 
look so drastic. Then, sole agencies, ac- 
cording to other municipalities’ popula- 
fion, would, in the opinion of some, be 
an excellent adjustment of the ‘unlimited 
agency problem.’ 

“Those trade papers publishing the ar- 
ticle referred to will confer a favor on 
local agents by correcting the impres- 
sion, now broadcast, on the action of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of Al- 
legheny County, and also a gentle re- 
minder that those company officials who 
tre reported to have said that ‘Your 
local agents can have anything you ask 
for in Allegheny County, as you are in 
control over there, anyhow.’ 

“If the companies will give the loca} 
agents in Allegheny County a chance to 
vote on the Limited Agency question, 
they will discover that the agents will 


correct an already deplorable condition; 
they will find that the local agents will 
treat the companies as only true Ameri- 
cans should. 

‘ “The important fact is that the meet- 
ing of the Allegheny County Board of 
Fire Underwriters which defeated the 
proposal of a Single Agency plan was 
one constituted of direct company repre- 
sentatives voting ‘under instruction’ as 
against the ‘resolution.’ ” 





SMALL VS. BIG TOWN AGENTS 





Former Need Not Fear City Brokers 
If They Are Awake to Selling 
Full Protection to Clients 


Jones, special agent in Boston, 
Mass., for the National Union of Pitts- 
burgh, says that it does not make any 
difference whether one is a small town 
or big city agent. He can get the busi- 
ness if he goes after it and realizes the 
importance of obtaining full protection 
for his clients. Two of the lines which 
agents generally overlook are use and 
occupancy or business interruption in- 
surance. About the comparative ease 
with which these lines may be written 
Mr. Jones says: 

“How many merchants or manufac- 
turers have said after the fire, ‘Well, 
that fire cost me more than the insur- 
ance company. But the layman will 
answer, ‘Didn’t you carry sufficient in- 
surance?’ ‘Yes,” says the merchant, ‘T 
have plenty of fire insurance but my 
expenses have been going on and my 
business will be closed until the repairs 
are completed and my_ stock re- 
plenished.’ : 

“So many agents have said to me, 
‘Yes, that is a good line. I used to have 
it but it is now placed in Boston or New 
York or some other large city.’ The 
reason for which being that the aver- 
age agent does not realize the impor- 
tance of full coverage protection. Use 
and occupancy or business interruption 
insurance is. just as necessary and in 
some cases a great deal more impor- 
tant than fire insurance. To the large 


Ar. 


merchant it guarantees dividends to the 


‘stockholders that a serious fire would 
deprive them of and to the small mer- 
chant it keeps him in business.” 





CLARK N. HUNT RESIGNS 
Clark N. Hunt has resigned as special 
agent of the National Union Fire in east- 
ern Pennsylvania in order to return to 
the Middle West where he lived for 
many years. 


——+. 
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GASOLENE CLEANING WARNING 





Newark Fire Commissioner Kenlan Issues 
Warning That Such Procedure in 
Homes Violates City Ordinance 


Another warning was issued last week 
to the public by Fire Commissioner 
Charles H. Kenlan of Newark to refrain 
from using gasolene or other inflammable 
liquids for dry cleaning in dwellings, 
He states that under the Newark fire 
preveniion code, no dry cleaning may be 
done except in a building used exclusi\ ‘ely 
for that work and for which a permit is 
iss1ed. 

Commissioner Kenlan points out the 
fact that there has been four cases of 
persons being burned while cleaning 
clothes with gasolene within the past 
two months, bringing the total number 
of eight for this year. In addition, seven 
fire alarms have been turned in for 
blazes resulting from this practice. 





COL. J. W. GORDON ILL 


Colonel John W. Gordon, head and 
founder of the Richmond general agency 
of Gordon & Brown, representing the 
London Assurance and other companies, 
who has been critically ill of heart trou 
ble at the home of a daughter in Provi- 
dence, R. I., is reported to be improving 


Colonel Gordon recently celebrated his 
80th birthday. 





Window Posters 


(Continued from page 1) 

least it serves to impress upon the minds 
of people the name and the location of 
the agency which employs it. It picks 
that particular agency out of the ruck, 
lifts it out of the welter of insurance 
purveyors, and says, in effect: ‘Here | 
am. My name is John Jones. I deal 
in insurance service, and there aren’t any 
cobwebs in my office.’ 

“The importance of such a reminder 
at the point of sale—which in medium- 
sized cities is the. local agency—cannot 
be exaggerated. The shrewdly planned 
window display, possessing pictorial 
value and artistically attractive, ‘regis- 
ters’ definitely with hundreds of people 
every day. A vague impression is clari- 
fied and confirmed in their minds. They 
begin to think, and that thought, in turn, 


_is translated, is stirred, into action soon- 


er or later. 

“In the final analysis the results to be 
expected from advertising do not hang 
on copy. They do not depend on art 
work, nor on typography, nor indeed on 
any of the technicalities of advertising 
make-up. They depend on just one 
thing—Circulation. And it is circulation 
—a large measure of it—that window 
display advertising does obtain. There 
is no glance from a passer-by so cur 
sory, so abstracted, so unnoting, that 
it may not be converted into intense in- 
terest if the window display is well 
enough done and is aimed at some spe- 
cific insurance need. 

The Equipment 

“The National Board’s advertising is 
professionally prepared; it is new; tt 
will attract attention;-it will secure 4 
reading for your message . Your check 
for $8 will bring the entire equipment 
to you, with the sole exception of the 
electric ‘bulb’ itself. The equipment in- 
cludes: (1) Poster Board of Frame of 
stout and durable cardboard; (2) A Set 
of six Display Cards; (3) Lamp Socket 
and electric light cord; (4) Three blank 
display cards, and (5) Bracket. Al! ma- 
terial will be securely wrapped and sent 
prepaid.” 
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An Opportunity 


for 
GLENS FALLS and COMMERCE 


Agents ONLY 





ERE is a new proof that the “Old and Tried” is pecu- 
liarly an agents’ company. 

In 1924, the generosity of older stockholders in waiving 
their rights made it possible for the agents of the company 
to become actual partners in its business by purchasing 
stock on exceptionally favorable terms. Thousands of them 
took advantage of this privilege. 


These fortunate ones have seen their stock double in value 
in three years. 

Now, in accordance with our policy of having our agents 
for partners, 75,000 NEW SHARES OF STOCK IN GLENS 
FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY will be made available 
for purchase, on favorable terms, by GLENS FALLS AND 
COMMERCE AGENTS ONLY. 

The new issue will provide Capital, Surplus and Reserve 
for the new GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
which will be owned entirely by the parent company. 

This present opportunity, also, is made possible through 
the generosity of older stockholders in waiving their val- 
uable rights. It will allow our agents still further to par- 
ticipate in the prosperity of one of the oldest and soundest 
companies in America. 


Gg 7ahi~ Founded in 1849 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


“Old and Tried” 









E. W. WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F, M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R. C. CARTER, Treas. 
R. S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, Secretaries H. W. COWLES, G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secretaries 
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Factors That Brought 
Cut in N. Y. Premiums 


LESS FREE 





INSURANCE GIVEN 


Falling Off of Income for First Six 
Months in Manhattan and Bronx 
Amounts to Nearly 7% 








The fact that New York fire insurance 
premiums for the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx written during the 
first half of this year showed a falling 
off of between 6% and 7% compared 
with the first six months of 1926 is not 
at all surprising. Several conditions 
have been operating to bring this decline 
about and on the whole they are alto- 
gether satisfactory. Total premiums for 
the period covered this year amounted to 
approximately $17,950,000, compared with 
$19,268,040 last year and $18,004,135 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1925. 

It so happened that last year’s writ- 
ings included an unusually large per- 
centage of term business, which is still 
in force but does not appear on the 
business written in 1927. However, the 
cther factors contributing to the decline 
are more important and bear a closer 
relation to changing conditions both 
within and without the fire insurance 
business itself. 

This year has witnessed the most per- 
sistent and most successful attempt -yet 
made to limit the writings of fire agen- 
cies and company offices to risks which 
will not be cancelled within a short while 
for failure to pay the premium. When 
“free insurance” was granted more lib- 
erally than it is now it was natural that 
the figures of fire writings should be 
padded with a fair volume of premiums 
that never would be collected and would 
have to be marked off after the “writ- 
ings” figures had been published. The 
progressively successful operations of the 
fire insurance Central Bureau have cut 
down materially the evil of free insur- 
ance and thus made the fire premium 
figures more accurate, even though they 
show a shrinkage. 

The fire companies generally are far 
more careful about the classes of risks 
they write than they were a few years 
ago. As old risks expire and new ones 
are offered the underwriters are special- 
izing on quality rather than premium 
quantity, since it has been more than 
conclusively demonstrated that a small 
volume of good business will bring, in 
the end, more underwriting and invest- 
ment profits than a large volume of un- 
certain risks. The frequent inspections 
of fire hazards made in various parts of 
Manhattan, with the consequent discov- 
ery of dangerous conditions existing, all 
tend to discourage the acceptance of ac- 
commodation lines and other risks which 
have more or less of an unsavory flavor. 

Continued business prosperity has 
worked for a reduction of fire insurance 
premiums on merchandise but, to coun- 
teract this, has visibly reduced the mora! 
hazard involved in the assumption of 
these risks. Department and small re- 
tail stores are not overstocked with un- 
sold goods and are keeping the quantity 
on hand just sufficient to meet the ev- 
eryday demands of customers. In case 
of a general business depression mer- 
chants would be seeking additional in- 
surance to protect goods in stock and 
thus expand the volume of coverage 
written but fortunately there are no im- 
mediate prospects of other than season- 
al fluctuations in retail trade. And with 
the Christmas season not far off retail 
trade is expected to expand during the 
coming months. 

The Crum & Forster agency leads with 
$947,252, which represents a falling off 
of about $20,000 from the same period 
of 1926. The Central Fire Agency, 
which is second again this year, shows a 
reduction of $130,000. Its premium in- 
come in Manhattan and the Bronx is 
$818,540. Other offices among the first 
ten include Hoey & Ellison, Wallace 
Reid & Co., Hall & Henshaw, Willard 
S. Brown & Co., Hooper & McDaniel, 


Cordial Relations Of 
Companies And Agents 


FORMER ANTAGONISMS' GOING 





Two Groups Now Cooperating, With 
Leading Problems Settled, to Win 
the Public’s Support 





It is a perfectly safe statement to say 
that the relations in general between 
fire insurance companies and _ their 
agents have never been more cordial or 
on a more mutually satisfactory basis 
than they are today. With individual 
companies in particular sections of the 
country there may exist sharp differ- 
ences of opinion between agents and 
companies but these conditions are the 
exception and are particularly noticeable 
because they represent the unusual. 

During the last two years and es- 
pecially within the last few months deep- 
seated and well supported efforts have 
been carried along toward the goal of 
bringing the companies and their repre- 
sentatives into much closer and more 
hermonios relaticns. The ties that bind 
the two divisions of the fire insurance 
business are naturally complementary 
and not antagonistic. The feeling that 
agents must be suspicious of the motives 
and actions of companies is not based on 
facts. but is rather a heritage from the 
years long ago when the business was 
really in its infancy and competition was 
uncontrolled in all directions. 

Not only the fore-sighted and leading 
company executives and agents but the 
rank and file as well realize today that 
the best interests of all parties con- 
cerned are served best when all are pull- 
ing together for the advancement of the 
business and protection of the public. 
Internal dissensions, carried to the point 
where stubbornness and hatred destroy 
efforts of conciliation and_ settlement, 
eventually end with both sides heavy 
losers. The folly of finish fights has 
been realized and is now succeeded by 
a policy of friendly conferences when 
just differences of opinion arise. As a 
result agents have succeeded in gaining 
many objects they have long wished for 
and thecompanies have had a chance 
to explain to their representatives rea- 
sons why they ‘insist on certain regula- 
tions. 

Work of Two -Leading Organizations 


The National Board of Fire Under- 








Chas. .S. Sparks & Co., Lockwood Bros. 
and the F. H. Ross Agency. 

Among the companies the Home cor- 
tinues to lead. Its income was $956.986, 
an increase of $25,000 over last year. The 
Great American, which with $610.548 is 
second, shows a reduction of $108,000 
over the same period of 1926. -Other 
leaders in the first ten include the 
United States: Fire, Continental, North 
River, Insurance Company of North 
America, North British & Mercantile, 
Aetna of Hartford, Liverpool & London 
& Globe and London & Lancashire. 

















CAPITAL PAID IN 
NET SURPL' 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1927 


RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES. || _ 11” "11" ” "177 “4532909:090-00 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’ 
C. B. Roulet, Secretary G. F. Cowee, Secretary R. M. Anderson, pede 
C. L. Miller, Secretary C. C. Hewitt, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Sccretaries 
R. C. Alton L. C. Breed (Automobile) H. B. Collamore 
a rane V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 





26,703,531.64 
11,673,952.46 

800,000.00 
41,377,484.10 
15,473,952.46 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 


FIRE INS. CO. 











writers and the National Association of 
Insurance. Agents, the two leading or- 
ganizations in the fire insurance field 
representing companies and agents, de- 
serve a full measure of credit for parts 
they have played in developing more 
friendly feelings throughout the busi- 
ness. Ever since the National Board 
recommended to its members that they, 
as individual companies, adhere to cer- 
tain practices which the agents viewed 
as just there has been a marked evap- 
oration of suspicious feelings of many 
agents toward their companies. Both 
companies and agents, having settled in 
a satisfactory manner leading problems 
that confront everyone are devoting 
their energies now to something which 
is distinctly more profitable. 


Winning the understanding and friend- 
ship of the general public, the purchas- 
ers of fire insurance protection, is one 
of the biggest tasks to which the com- 
panies and agents, working in co-opera- 
tion, can dedicate their vast resources 
and abilities. While years have been 
spent by insurance interests in arrang- 
ing their own internal affairs a minimum 
ef attention has been spent in baring 
the workings of insurance to the public. 

It has long been advocated that the 
public shonld be enlightened »bout the 
insurance business in order that igno- 
rant and unintelligent attacks on insur- 
ance would meet with a hostile recep- 
tion. Now one can say that the cam- 
paign is well under way. It is taking 
the form of increased activity by the 
National Board through its public rela- 
tions committee, institutional advertis- 
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Capital 6 ss 64 000-005.00:0 ec cccccoce ey erry eee behinesc soi a8 +++. § 1,500,000.00 
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saw cxiawen: 


ing by agents with the support of the 
Nationa! Association of Insurance 
Agents, co-operation between insurance 
men and local chambers of commerce 
and in many other ways are insurance 
people showing the public that their 
business is conducted in the way it 
should be, and not as some chronic at- 
tackers picture it. This trend of events 
in fire insurance marks an accomplish- 
ment that was a few years ago not 
dreamed possible in so short a time. 





DUNKIRK AGENCIES MERGE 


W. W. Heppell Co. Takes Over Com- 
panies Formerly Represented by 
the Patterson Agency 
The W. W. Heppell Co., Inc, of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., has acquired the J. K. Pat- 
terson Agency of the same community. 
The Patterson Agency is thirty years 
_ old and the companies transferred in- 
clude the Home, Fireman’s Fund, Nor- 
wich Union, Caledonia and Hanover. 

Both agencies are well-established. 

On November 1, 1912, the Heppell 
brothers purchased the agencies estab- 
lished in 1866 by William Zimmerman. 
The business was expanded considerably 
in the following years and on January 
1, 1925, John L. Rochester was taken 
in as a partner. It was incorporated as 
the W. W. Heppell Co. at the first of 
1926. The Heppell agency will continue 
to handle a complete line of insurance 
service augmented by the companies 
formerly represented in the Patterson 
agency. The latter was established in 
1897 by John K. Patterson who operated 
it until his death in 1909. Since then the 
business has been conducted by John 
K. Patterson, Jr. 


_. FARM RATES RAISED | 

Higher fire insurance rates covering 
nineteen counties in Wisconsin for farm 
property have just been issued by the 
Wisconsin Inspection Bureau. Rates are 
included for farm tractors with floatet 
coverage and other power farm ima- 
chinery: Before the increases were 
granted the fire companies were gvrad- 
ually cancelling this type of risk on 
which they were steadily losing money. 
Now it is hoped that the farmers will 
again be able to secure the full in 
surance they desire. 


HONORS FOR G. H. FULLER 

The Oklahoma Pond of the Blue 
. Goosé announces the candidacy of Guy 
H. Fuller, president of the Fuller Ad- 
justment Co., Oklahoma City, for Gran 
Keeper at the coming meeting of the 
Grand Nest at Dallas. 
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Tracks of Safety 


he seeds miles an hour—with safety. This 
the modern Limited is able to do. 


Modern production rushes along with the 
speed of the Limited. The roadbed is gen- 
erally level, the tracks clear ahead. But 
many safeguards are always necessary to 
insure constant motion. And the greatest 
of these is insurance. 


In case of fire damage, funds are needed for 
repairs or new construction and for necessary 
operating expenses during reconstruction. 


Fire Insurance—Use and Occupancy In- 
surance—these and other coverages in reliable 
companies such as the American Eagle, insure 
production speeding along in tracks of safety. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


~ ERNEST STURM. Cramman oF tne Boar. 
€ PAUL &. PAID, Presioenr. 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


- CHICAGO - 
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Agents Approve Ass’n. 
New Publicity Program 


MANY REPLIES ARE RECEIVED 





Community Advertising by National 
Ass’n Members Will Educate Pub- 
lic at Low Cost Per Agent 





The National Association of Insurance 

Agents has already received several 
‘ score of communications from local 
agents approving the recently announced 
joint advertising program whereby the 
National Association will supply mem- 
bers of state associations in various 
towns with advertising copy, providing 
the association’s executive committee ap- 
proves the plan today at Atlanta, Ga. 
This copy will bear the trademark of 
the National Association and will attempt 
‘to educate the public to the sound char- 
acter and reliability of the insurance 
sold by members of the state associa- 
tions. It is regarded as better business 
building publicity of the highest order. 

Replies from agents who saw the pre- 
liminary announcement last week con- 
tain such statements as “Your new ad- 
vertising program is splendid,” “Very 
excellent,” “The best idea ever sug- 
gested,” “A vast improvement,” “A won- 
derful opportunity for members to bene- 
fit,’ “A striking development of agency 
needs,” and others. From the southwest 
came this message: 

“Your idea is splendid in that it pro- 
poses to give a mark of distinction to 
the local agent who is a member of the 
National Association. We have not fea- 
tured this sufficiently in the past and 
this is one way of acquainting the pub- 
lic and the other agents with the advan- 
tage of association membership. The 
idea is constructive and progressive.” 

A reply from West Virginia contains 
this sentence: “If you will furnish care- 
fully prepared inserts or changes and if 
the local agents throughout the country 
will advertise as mapped out, I think it 
will do us a world of good.” 





FOREST FIRES LESS IN N. J. 





Amount of Area Burned Less Than For 
the Past Three Years; Same 
Number of Fires 
Col. Leonidas Coyle, state fire warden 
of New Jersey, made public this week a 
report showing the operations of his de- 
partment for the first six months of the 
present year. Although the number of 
forest fires were substantially the same 
as in recent years, the areas burned were 
reduced by about one-half of those in 

each of the three succeeding years. 

During the first half of the present 
year there were 871 fires as against an 
average of 878 for the three preceding 
years. The average area burnd this year 
was 30% acres for each fire. The aver- 
age for the three preceding years was 
6514 acres. 

The average for each fire for the first 
six months of the years from 1914 to 
1923 was 113.3, indicating a net saving of 
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82.10 acres for the present year as com- 
pared with that period. 

Of the fires occurring this year only 
four burned an additional acre the sec- 
ond day. There were few casualties this 
year. Three men were badly burned. 
Except for the timber burned the prop- 
erty damage was slight. Colonel Coyle 
credits the fire wardens with saving 
thousands of dollars worth of buildings 
and other property. 





OPENS NEW SERVICE OFFICE 

The George Pockwitz Co. of San 
Francisco, has opened a brokerage ser- 
vice office in New York, representing the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh, for 
fire and allied lines throughout the 
world. The office will be under the man- 
agement of Stewart B. Hopps, who will 
operate under a New York corporation 
license. The company will observe the 
tariff rates and forms of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association. 
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“Sound J surance for overa C entury.” 
} v 


POSSESSION CHANGE RULE 

That a mere temporary change of 
possession of personal property, due 
to the levy upon it of an execution, 
which is promptly satisfied and the 
property returned to the owner before 
a fire loss occurs to it, will not de- 
feat recovery on a policy insuring the 
property against fire, which provides 
that the entire policy shall be void if 
any change takes place in interest, title, 
or possession, whether by legal proc- 
ess, voluntary act, or otherwise, is held 
in the Virginia case of Western Assur. 
Co. vs. Stone, according to “Case and 
Comment.” 





NORWEGIAN MERGER 

The Norske Triton Insurance Co., an 
offshoot of the Norwegian Atlas, has de- 
cided to amalgamate with the Bergens 
Sioforsikring. The combined companies 
will have a capital of kr. 1,000.000. P. 
A. Tverson,of Oslo, and Nitter Egenaes, 
of Bergen, will be the general managers. 
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Discusses Reserves 
For Conflagration 


DANGER CALLED EXAGGERATED 





R~itish Companies’ Funds So Ample 
That It Is Unnecessary To Put Away 
rurther Funds For This Protection 





Reserves for conflagrations are dis- 

cussed in a Liverpool daily newspaper 
from the angle that there has been too 
much worrying in some quarters over 
possible contingencies that would fol- 
low some particularly destructive fire. 
An angle to the effect that there js 
plenty of reserve protection at the pres- 
ent time and further that the conflagra- 
ion hazard is not so black as is some- 
times painted is presented herewith 
from a long article on the subject in 
the Liverpool paper: 
“Conflagrations are indirectly benef. 
cial. The income after a conflagration 
increases, and it is a signal for increased 
protection generally. Thus, much of the 
loss is quickly recouped. 

“This is a carefully enough reasoned 
estimate, but the rate of 14% would 
certainly never be offered by any man- 
ager to reinsure any portion of his con- 
flagration risk, and such _reinsurances 
are placed. 

“Another aspect of the subject is that 
with some companies there is practically 
no conflagration hazard. It is quite pos- 
sible to get a very large fire income 
without being exposed to any very great 
loss in one fire. With such a business 
the company is never exposed to the 
same loss that might occur to a ma- 
rine company by accumulations, but 
two blacks will not make a white. One 
cannot argue that all is well by saying 
~~ it is better than something that is 
ad. 


Rights of the Insured 

“Then what are the rights of the in- 
sured? Are they entitled to expect a 
40% reserve, when 20% is more than 
sufficient? Are they entitled, when con- 
stantly scheming to get cheaper rates, 
to expect companies to provide such ex- 
cessive protection? But it matters little 
The companies have supplied it already, 
and their funds are so ample that there 
is no necessity to put aside a single fur- 


_ther penny to meet the conflagration 


hazard. It is already more than pro- 
vided. Heavy expenses are the present 
burden, and to make the load support 
able it must perforce be distributed ovet 
a larger income.” 





ALMOST MATCHES AMERICA 

Cable despatches received from Henry 
Horton, presiding at the annual meet- 
ing in Auckland of the New Zealand In- 
surance Co., state that the fire waste 
per head of the population in New Zea 
land was higher than in any other cou- 


try except America. The company’s 
underwriting profit for _ the yeat 
amounted to £90,000, an increase ° 
£10,000. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





' NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 














ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 










ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 













ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














ORGANIZED 1886 . 


| CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 














HOME OFFICES ’ 

| NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Round Table Queries 
At Fire Chiefs’ Meet 


WIDE RANGE OF _ INQUIRIES 





How Are Industrial Alcohol Fires Han- 
dled? Should Volunteer Departments 
Leave Town for Tournaments? 





At the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs 
which opened at the Portland Municipal 
Auditorium, Portland, Oregon, on Tues- 
day, one of the features was a Round 
Table forum. 

Some of the questions discussed were 
as follows: 

1. A serious fire hazard has been 
created by the advent of “celluloid lac- 
quers,” such as Duco, etc., particularly 
in painting shops where such materials 
are widely used. What are the best 
methods of preventing and handling fires 
in shops where such materials are used? 

Where industrial alcohol in large 
quantities is ablaze, none of the ordinary 
types of extinguishers seems to be effec- 
tive in extinguishing the fire; even foam 
seems to dissolve instantly when thrown 
upon such a fire. How are such fires 
handled most effectively ? 

3. We have had more than our share 
of false alarms during the past six 
months. I would like to hear from other 
chiefs how they check the number of 
such alarms. 

4. In our department we always lay 
a water line together with chemical line, 
where a fire is. apparently small but 
where we do not know the extent of it. 
I understand many chiefs lay only a 
chemical line on going into such fires. 
I would like to have the opinions and 
experiences of some of my brother chiefs 
on this subject. 

5. What is your practice with regard 
to charging for runs made to towns or 
communities outside of your city limits ? 

6. The following question is of inter- 
est chiefly to volunteer departments: 
There has developed in our section of 
the country some little opposition to the 
practice of our volunteer companies tak- 
ing their apparatus out of town to at- 
tend tournaments. I would like to have 
an opinion on this practice, and would 
like to know if any of our members have 
heard of any instance where a large 
fire has resulted while apparatus was 
away. 

7. Is the use of 1% inch lines of hose 
on residence fires considered good prac- 
tice? I would like to hear from some 
of the chiefs of larger cities on the use 
of these smaller lines. 

8. Our department has staged an an- 
nual fire department parade, calling into 
action about half of our apparatus and 
most of the men on the off platoon. I 
understand some of the larger cities 
have abandoned the idea of parades. I 
am anxious to have the opinions of some 
of our chiefs on their attitude regarding 
fire department parades, and arguments 
Tor or against them. 

9. What action can members of a 
fire department take at a fire with a 
view of detecting incendiarism? We in- 
struct the members of our department 
to be on the lookout for such utensils as 
might be employed for handling gaso- 
lene and kerosene, candles and trailers, 
but I am sure there must be some well 
defined methods of handling this prob- 
lem and I would like to have advice 
on it. 

Arson Investigations 


One of the subjects which proved of 
the greatest interest to the delegates was 
the discussion of arson investigations. 
This discussion was led by W. A. Groce, 
Assistant State Fire Marshal of Wash- 
ington. 

“Surely no other subject,” says the In- 
ternational Fire Chief, “with the possible 
exception of ‘Traffic Control’ is of so 
much immediate importance to fire de- 
partments, which are using every pos- 
sible means of reducing | the tremendous 
fire loss of this country.’ 

Another subject of interest, and one 
which was discussed for the first time 
before any convention of the Interna- 











| Model Fire Rules 











Insurance Commissioner and_ Fire 
Marshall J. S. Maloney of Arkansas is- 
sued last week new fire prevention regu- 
lations passed by the legislature supple- 
menting existing laws and applying reg- 
ulations where none exist. Some of the 
new requirements are as follows: 

At least one fire drill a month in all 
public schools and the teaching of fire 
prevention in schools at least twenty 
minutes each week. 

Rubbish, waste paper, empty packing 
boxes, excelsior and other combustible 
materials of a like nature must not be 
kept upon premises in the business dis- 
trict or within thirty feet of any build- 
ing for longer than a day and at no 
time inside a building unless in a metal 
container with cover. 

Burning of trash and other combusti- 
bles in the business district is prohibited 
except in incinerators made of metal or 
other safe material. Such burning must 
not be done at night. 

Gasoline, naphtha, benzine and other 
light products of crude petroleum must 
not be kept above ground within the 
business limits or fire limits of any city 
or town in greater quantities than five 
gallons in any one building and then 
only in metal container free from leaks. 

Explosion of fireworks or pyrotechnics 
is prohibited within the business dis- 
trict of any city or town. 

Smoking is prohibited in public build- 
ings where people congregate in large 
numbers. 

Dynamite and other explosives must 
not be kept within the business district 


of any city or town, except in small 
quantities in metal containers marked 
“dangerous, explosives.” Up _ to fifty 


pounds of gunpowder may be kept in 
stores in ordinary canisters away from 
artificial heat and light. 

Chiefs of fire departments are re- 
quired to make fire prevention inspec 
tions not less than four times a year 
in business districts and twice a year 
in residence districts. 





ARRANGE AGENTS’ PROGRAM 





New Orleans Agents Now Busy on 
Preliminary Work for National 
Association Annual Meeting 


The program for the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at New Orleans in October will 
be considered ir detail by the executive 
committee at its meeting today in At- 
lanta, Ga. Final plans will then be sent 
to John X. Wegmann, chairman of the 
New Orleans committee, who will pro- 
ceed to arrange all matters there for the 
gathering during the week of October 7. 

Pending this the arrangement commit- 
tee of the New Orleans Insurance Ex- 
change is proceeding with the entertain- 
ment program. This feature is being 
handled by a special committee with 
Stewart Maunsell as chairman and it will 
include events that are distinctly local 
and will, it is generally believed, prove 
highly entertaining to the visitors from 
practically every state in the union. 


tional Association, was the “Need for 
Fire Fighting Equipment in High Build- 
ings During Construction,” by Chief 
John Kenlon of New York. This ad- 
dress was a timely one for the reason 
that no other city of America is con- 
fronted with as many problems of this 
sort as New York. This need was em- 
phasized during the fire which occurred 
some time ago in the Hotel Netherland, 
New York, which was then under con- 








struction. 
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The local committee on arrangements 
is composed of the chairmen of the va- 
rious sub-committees with Mr. Wegmann 
as general chairman. The personnel, all 
well known New 


Orleans insurance 
agents, follows: Harold Meyer, pub- 
licity; M. J. Hartson, finance; Stewart 
Maunsell, entertainment; Charles M. 
Samuels, transportation; August Coison, 
hotel; L. F. Braud, registration; Jacob 


H. Bodenheimer, reception; F. D. Reilly, 
music; P. E. Burke, invitation, and Mrs. 
Charles H. Samuels, ladies’ committee. 

Elaborate exhibits setting forth what 
Louisiana has and what New Orleans 
makes will be installed by the New Or- 
leans Exchange in the lobby of The 
Roosevelt, which is designated as con- 
vention headquarters. 





Andrew B. F. Smith, president of 
Smith, Austermudi & Co. of Camden, 
N. J., one of the leading agencies in the 
southern part of the state, died Sun- 
day at his summer home at Haddonfield, 
N. J. He was for many years interested 
in civic affairs in New Jersey and was 
president of two building and loan as- 
sociations. 


J. Campbell Haywood 
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for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide rae: rompt Service 








Warren, Conn. Cornwall’ Bridge P. O. 














H. B. F. BINGHAM RESIGNS 
The resignation is announced of H. B. 
F. Bingham as general manager at the 
head office, London, England, of the 
British Oak Insurance Company. Mr. 
Bingham joined the company as general 
manager in 1918. He is well known in 


- Canada, where he was superintendent of 


the life department of the Phoenix of 
England for some years prior to his 
joining the British Oak. To succeed 
Mr. Bingham, Mr. John Cochrane has 
been appointed general manager of the 
company. 





The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting on 
September 12 and 13 at the Bellows’ 
a Country Club at Bellows’ Falls, 
‘t. 
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" ET out and get under!’’— a common 


occurrence in the sporting life of the 
automobilist of twenty-five years 
ago; so common in fact that a popular song 
of the day took up the refrain. 


It was a proud moment when the beau 
of 1902 started away with his lady fair on 
her first automobile ride. Unfortunately, 
his was often the pride that goeth before 
a stall. The successful completion of a 
motor trip in the days of a single cylinder, 
unreliable tires amd unpaved roads was 
problematical. 


In 1902 when automobiles were in their 
infancy, the Boston Insurance Company is- 
sued a policy covering this class. They were 
the pioneers in this field, which has now 
grown to enormous proportions. 




















Long experience in any field is not always 
the criterion of a company’s value to an 
agent. A company cannot rest on past per- 
formances; it must be progressive — and 
aggressive, as well. We believe we are today 
offering a service to our agents that cannot 
be excelled in writing lines for them on a 
personal and individual basis. 


Every one of our agents receives each month 
a copy of our magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator.”’ 
This magazine is crammed with highly 
interesting and profitable information on 
selling and advertising, not only of auto- 
mobile insurance but of the many other 
lines we write. 


You cannot afford to miss.your copy of 
this business-building magazine. Write 
direct to our Advertising Department for 
it today. 


Boston Insurance Company 


Old Colony Insurance Company 
87 Kilby Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Gives Inside View Of 
Marine Underwriting 





MANNER OF MAKING UP LINE 
Writer In Liverpool Daily Discusses 
“Feedir,,; New York,” Reinsurance, 


Over-Riding Commission, Etc. 





American marine insurance men will 
te interested in reading a letter writ- 
ten to a Liverpool daily newspaper by 
an underwriter who “has experienced 
tne rough with the smooth times” and 
discussing how a company’s line is made 
up. He was replying to another letter 
which the same paper had_ published 
from an underwriter in which cargo in- 
surance was threshed out. Says the ma- 
rine underwriter first mentioned in this 
paragraph: 

“On the majority of risks the home 
underwriter has himself accepted little 
or nothing; his interest is formed from, 
perhaps, a chance direct insurance, pos- 
sibly on increased values from declara- 
tions under open covers, and from his 
foreign agencies, and, may be, declara- 
tions in the way of reinsurance. Nearly 
the whole of this is the business which 
his relations with direct-assured, his re- 
Istions with brokers, and the relations of 
his foreign representatives have secured 
to the company. The total of these in- 
surances may be very large, but the re- 
tained line may be very moderate. 

3efore he declares any interest to 
his reinsurers, an underwriter may feed 
his New York or other branch office, it 
is perfectly right; how many a_book- 
maker makes one book after another of 
£1,000 on the Derby from ante-post bet- 
ting, or did, when there was plenty of 
the business? 

The Reinsurers 

“Then come the reinsurers. Most re- 
insurance has to be by annual contract, 
because the original insurances are also 
arranged in advance. These contracts 
may be reciprocal, between one London 
company and another in London or Liv- 
erpool. One company’s influence may be 
strong in the East, while another holds 
good accounts in South America—an ex- 
change of business will be mutually 
profitable. 

“Then when the cream has been given 
off in this way, the foreign treaty gets 
the remainder. 

“How can the original underwriter 
prevent this flow of business coming to 
his page How is he to reduce his line ? 
He has fixed a moderate retention, and 
the excess is given off. Year after. year 
the influence of his office has grown, 
and if. he compares his business today 
he may find that he has fewer sailings 
than formerly, but his limit is so often 
exceeded that there is no occasion for 
him to reduce that limit. I may say 
this in all friendliness to your corre- 
spondent; he is always as ready to hear 
one side as the other, and yet have his 
own views. 

“And if the underwriter can fill these 
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limits with the business that he and his 
agents control, why should he have a 
specially reduced limit for his writings 
to brokers? 


Commissions 


“One of these days, when the world’s 
business is larger, he will want business 
that he may give off reciprocally. Should 
he now, because there are so many new- 
comers, be willing to reduce his reten- 
tion? Even if he does, who will bene- 
fit? Not the offices with which he al- 
ready exchanges business, because recip- 
rocal business has to be very even, and 
as a matter of fact that feature is con- 
sidered most closely month by month. 
It will be his foreign reinsurers which 
may have to be increased in number, 
and his commission will be more! 

“And your marine insurance corre- 
spondent will say, ‘No, there is to be no 
over-riding commission.’ Nothing ?— 
nothing as the equivalent of part of the 
expenses? All the immense detail work, 
the care to ascertain sailing dates, sa 
that risks may be correctly allocated to 
the proper voyage, for nothing? Noth- 
ing, but commission or brokerage ? Very 
well then, expenses must rise, and the 
public must pay higher rates. 

“But why not let the public pay higher 
rates at once? Let each company hold 
its own connections, protect itself by re- 
insurance as it pleases. Of course the 
newcomers would not be satisfied. All 
they want is that those who have the 
business shall let go their hold. They 
have little or no connections themselves, 
not connections like the well established 
companies. . 

Brokers 


“Accounts that used to be written en- 
tirely in one office, have come on to the 
open market, and because the companies 
that formerly divided the business, con- 
tinue to take as large a share as they 
can get, but still a reduced share, they 
are said to be writing for the incentive 
of commission on reinsurance. It is not 
so. They are only trying to hold their 
own. Brokers seeing the large—to 
large—market, have been able to secure 
the handling of accounts which formerly 
were placed direct and the companies 
did not try to disturb the accounts of 
others. 

“As a matter of fact the general mar- 
ket now is seeing business it never used 
to see, and where would they be with- 
out it? But for this change the new 
comers, whose only merit is the posses- 
sion of sufficient funds to satisfy the 
brokers, would have little or no busi- 
ness. They depend on the brokers who 
have broken down the old ties between 
the older companies and their directors. 

“If there had been a general recog- 
nition that rates must rise to cover in- 
creased expenses, the business would 
have remained in its old homes, and 
there would have been practically noth- 
ing for the new companies who alone 
are responsible and who should be in- 
duced to quit. If any company has ac- 
counts that are fairly its own there can 
be no objection to accepting the busi- 
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ress, but it would be wise to limit its 
operations. 

“For my own part, I think the only 
real solution, a solution. favored by 
many, but by few who are bold enough 
to state it, is for all the old marine in- 
surance companies to be given again, 
real, genuine separate existence, to re- 
linquish the fire accounts’ where they 
have undertaken them, and for the fire 
companies, once and for all, to give up 
control and to abandon marine insur- 
ance entirely. The assured would pre- 
fer it, and would very much prefer that 
their marine business should not be 
made to stand on the same footing as 
fire business.” 





AGAINST COMPULSION 

Detroit, Mich, Aug. 10—Sentiment 
among operators of steamship lines on 
the Great. Lakes is  preponderantly 
against adoption of compulsory passen- 
ger insurance, an innovation which has 
been advocated in some maritime quar- 
ters to affect all passengers carried in- 
ternationally over routes of 100 miles or 
more. Such was-the opinion voiced re- 
cently by C. F. Bielman, Jr., of the 
White Star Navigation Company, presi- 
dent of the Inland Water Lines Associa- 
tion. The association includes all of 
the principal ‘passenger-carrying lines 
plying the Great Lakes. 





HOME REPRINTS ARTICLE 
“News from Home” has reprinted in 
its current issue “The Right of Trustees 
of Public Property to Insure in Mutuals,” 
which was published in 1922. The article 
is really an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Wyoming and his assistant. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Swedish Mutual Steamship Insur- 
ance Company is celebrating its twenti- 
eth year of existence, having commenced 
business in 1907. The organization, 
which is similar to the Steam Ship As. 
surance Association of Sweden, is located 
at Helsingborg. Three hundred and 
sixty-eight ships were insured last year, 
and after payments had been made, fif- 
teen per ccnt of the premium was re- 
turned to policyholders. 





Don’t get so interested in what you 
are going to do tomorrow that you 
don’t do anything today—The Visitor, 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The real strength of an insurence com. 
pany is in the conservatism cf i*s man- 
agement, and the managemen: of THE 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
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Maritime Conference 
Takes Up Passenger 
Covers At Amsterdam 


UCH OPPOSITION TO PLAN 


Clean Bills of Lading Also Up For Con- 
sideration at Well-Attended Inter- 
national Convention 


London, August 2—The International 
Maritime Conference, which is now in 
session in Amsterdam, is being attended 
by men eminent in business and law. 
Those present include such high authori- 
ties on maritime law as the president of 
the Admiralty Court (Lord Merrivale), 
the first president of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice (Dr. 
Leder), the president of the High Han- 
seatic Court (Dr. Mittelstein), Sir Les- 
lie Scott, K.C., M.P. (late Solicitor-Gen- 
eral), Professor Ripert, of the Paris 
University, the President of the Genoa 
Court of Appeal (Dr. V. Civilatti), Mr. 
Langton, K.C., and several other dis- 
tinguished Admiralty jurists of interna- 
tional standing from Europe and the 
United States and Japan. 

The paramount influence of this meet- 
ing, as of all those convened by the 
Comité Maritime International, will be 
exercised by the maritime business com- 
munity. This will be represented by such 
leading men as Mr. Mackinnon, the 
chairman of Lloyd’s, Sir Norman Hill 
and Mr. Cleminson, past vice-president 
and general manager of the Chamber of 
Shipping, Mr. Sandeman Allen, M.P. 
(Liverpool Chamber of Commerce), Mr. 
Verneaux (Messageries © Maritimes), 
Herr D. Stimming (general manager of 
the North German Lloyd), and Herr 
Bojer (general manager, Hamburg- 
Amerika Line). The legal members will 
be at Amsterdam to express the view 
of national associations, groups, and 
committees of shipowners, underwriters, 
merchants, and bankers. It is by this 
method that the Comité has gained the 
confidence of Governments and traders 
and has been able to obtain agreement 
on six codes unifying the law of the 
seas on essential matters, two of which 
conventions are already in operation. 


Conventions To Be Ratified 


_ The British Government have recently 
informed the Belgian Government, who 
are the conveners of the diplomatic 
branch of the organization, that they 
Were prepared to ratify also the four 
other conventions subject to certain res- 
frvations as to the convention on the 
immunity of State-owned ships. 

It is expected that other countries may 
Teport at Amsterdam progress in the 
same direction. This is already the case 
with France, Belgium, Italy, and Ger- 
Many, and, in the matter of immunity 
of State-owned ships and bills of lad- 
Ing, also with the United States. 
it Naturally requires time and much 
dustry to get 20 or 25 Governments 
and Parliaments to move together in 
Matters of this sort. But the example 
* by the British Government and the 
Mperial Conference is sure to carry 
Steat weight with the other Powers, 

hose plenipotentiaries have signed the 

Tussels Maritime conventions. 

As to the compulsory insurance of 
enensers, we understand that the In- 
; National Labor Bureau will have a 
poecial delegate at the Amsterdam meet- 
oe and this gentleman will express the 
he pian ereement of the Bureau with 
_ The Comité Maritime International, 
coos Is holding the conference, is a 
Furth voluntary body, formed for the 
te ‘tance of the unification of mari- 
me al for the encouragement of the 
‘ati nN of national maritime law asso- 

Ons, and for maintaining between 


these associations regular communica: 
tion and united action. 


Hague Rules Still Considered 


_The Conventions on Shipowners’ Lia- 
bility, Mortgages and Liens, Bills of 
Lading, and the Immunity of State- 
owned Ships have already been adopted 
by the Brussels Diplomatic Conference, 
and signed either “Ad Referendum” or 
“Ad Audiendum” by a number of na- 
tions. There is, however, invariably a 
delay, which appears to be unnecessary 
between the signing of a convention and 
the enactment of legislation giving ef- 
fect thereto, ‘and the Comité is anxious 
to minimize this delay as much as pos: 
sible. The Convention on Shipowners’ 
Liability and that on Maritime Mort- 
gages and Liens both aim at the unifi- 
cation of laws which at present vary to 
an enormous extent in the case of dif- 
ferent nations. The Bills of Lading Con- 
vention (The Hague Rules), although 
adopted by the Brussels Diplomatic Con- 
ference of 1922, has as yet only been 
given legislative effect by Great Britain 
and her Dominions. The United States 
has a draft bill which appears from time 
to time before her legislature, but which 
is invariably shelved. France has 
drafted a bill which is considered un- 
satisfactory by shipping and commer- 
cial interests, and which differs consid- 
erably from the text of the Convention. 
Belgium has in preparation a bill in 
which an attempt is being made to give 
exact effect to the rules, while Hol- 
land has passed legislation which, while 
not embodying the Convention, permits 
bills of lading to be issued in accord- 
ance with its terms. 

The granting of letters of indemnity 
against “clean” bills of lading is re- 
garded with disfavor by shipowners, with 
abhorrence by underwriters, and with, 
perhaps, some tolerance by merchants 
and bankers. The question of bills of 
lading which cover transport before and 
after shipment or discharge is one that 
has aroused considerable interest of late, 
while the question of “arrests” belongs 
largely to “Maritime Liens and Mort- 
gages.” The International Law Associa- 
tion was engaged in discussing “ar- 
rests” with a view to drafting a con- 
vention to be adopted simultaneously 
with that on mortgages and liens, when 
the sub-committee which had the matter 
under consideration was disbanded. It 
is understood that this occurred owing 
to the fact that the Mortgages and Liens 
Convention was ready, and it was con- 
sidered inadvisable to hamper it by the 
delay which would have been caused had 
the convention on “arrests” been pro- 
ceeded with. ; 

In opening the conference, President 
Louis Franck reviewed the work to be 
done. The Dutch Minister of Commerce 
welcomed the delegates, and the meet- 


ing elected B. J. C. Loder president of 
the conference and, among the national 
vice-presidents, Lord Merrivale for 
Britain. 

Compulsory Insurance of Passengers 


The first subject for consideration was 
the draft Convention for the Compulsory 
Insurance of Passengers by Sea, which 
aims at substituting, for the present va- 
rious and varied liabilities imposed on 
shipowners by different national laws in 
the case of loss of life and personal in- 
jury at sea, a scheme by which passen- 
gers in ships shall receive compensation 
in respect of all accidents involving loss 
of life or personal injury irrespective of 
whether those accidents are the. result 
of negligence on the part of the ship- 
owner or of the passenger, or whether 
they are the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances. 

Sir Norman Hill, opening the discus- 
sion, spoke of the need for greater free- 
dom in international trade, at the root 
of which lay oversea transport, and said 
it would be a profound mistake to at- 
tempt to provide against shipowners’ lia- 
bilities on other than sound economic 
principles. The laws of all nations held 
the shipowner responsible for the result 
of his own misconduct, but the national 
laws diverged widely with regard to the 
responsibility of those engaged in the 
building, equipment, and navigation of 
a ship. He reviewed the laws of dif- 
ferent nations in order to show the im- 
possibility of defining the rights of pas- 
sengers on international voyages, and 
pointed out that every nation limited the 
total liability of the shipowner in re- 
spect of casualties not due to wilful mis- 
conduct. The protection now given was 
satisfactory, but shipowners were em- 
barrassed by uncertainties in regard. to’ 
the national law applicable. Would the 
scheme before the conference promote 
oversea trade by placing the rights of 
passengers internationally on a just and 
equitable basis? 

The ensuing session was largely taken 
up with protests against the scheme by 
the delegates of Scandinavia and Ger- 
many. Professor K. Sinballe (Den- 
mark) developed the theme that insur- 
ance would cost no more than the pres- 
ent legal liability, while passengers would 
benefit by the abolition of legal charges. 
M. C. D. Asser (Holland) opposed the 
scheme on the ground that the ship- 
owner would have to create an expen- 
sive insurance department and so the 
cost would be higher than the present 
legal liability. M. Anton Franck (Bel- 
gium) supported the scheme because 
certain Governments already insisted on 
insuring emigrants, and also because the 
International Labor Bureau wished the 
Committee to act in the matter. Herr 
Geheimrat Stimming (Germany) quoted 
the 70 years’ experience of the Nord 
Deutsche Lloyd to show the cost of the 
present legal liability law to the ship- 
owner, and opposed the scheme because 
it would create new liabilities for’ ship- 
owners. M. A. P. Moller (Denmark), 
for the Danish Shipowners Association, 
opposed the scheme because it was 1m- 
possible to ascertain the desires of pas- 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
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WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


I, 


sengers, and because the proposal was 
so different from any existing plan that 
it might become a lever to introduce 
changes into social legislation, such as 
workmens’ compensation. 

American Delegates Oppose Scheme 

The second day of the conference of 
the International Maritime Committee at 
Amsterdam was devoted to further dis- 
cussion of the Draft Convention for the 
Compulsory Insurance of Passengers by 
Sea. ; 
_ Professor Ripert (France) laid empha- 
sis on the inevitability of the scheme, 
which, he said, was neither political nor 
social, and in which capital and. labor 
were not opposed. M. A. Bagge (Swe- 
den) feared that the cost of the scheme 
would fall on the great but impoverished 
middle-class. M. Louis Varley, of the 
International Labor Bureau, supported 
the scheme, pointing out that it was on 
sound business lines and approximately 
sound social lines. Gatesby Jones 
(United States) said the American Inter- 
national Law Association could not sup- 
port the scheme before Congress. There 
was opposition to it from quarters in 
America not realized in Europe, and to 
present the scheme to the American 
Legislature in its present form would-be 
foolhardy. 


Signor Giannini (Italy) dealt with the 
question of the freedom of contract, not, 
he thought, to be feared in the present 
case, and said that if agreement on prin- 
ciple was reached there was no likeli- 
hood of juristic difficulties. He proposed 
a larger committee to deal with the sub- 
ject. M. Anton Poulsson (Norway) took 
up Sir Norman Hill’s reference to the 
present immunity of the shipowner from 
the consequences of fortuitous accident, 
and asked whether the conference pro- 
posed to adopt a principle opposed to 
that, adding that it would be difficult to 
convince the nations of the justification 
of such a step. Dr. Sieveking (Germany), 
who said they had great but not unlim- 
ited confidence in Sir Norman Hill, 
asked for an examination of the figures 
submitted by the International La- 
bor Bureau, and suggested that premi- 
ums for compulsory insurance would 
give rise to further rate wars. 


Clean Bills of Lading 


On the third day at the afternoon ses- 
sion the subject of clean bills of lading 
was discussed. 

The practice by which shipowners is- 
sue clean bills of lading against letters 
of indemnity from the shipper in respect 
of goods the condition of which at the 
time of loading is either doubtful or dis- 
puted is one which is generally con- 
demned. At the International Shipping 
Conference of 1924, and again at the 
Conference of 1926, resolutions were 
passed urging the reduction of the prac- 
tice to a minimum, while underwriting 
interests, which are admittedly preju- 
diced by the practice, have always held 
that it should be totally abolished. The 
question has become so prominent in 
recent vears that the International Mar 
itime Committee issued a questionnaire, 
to which the replies of the various na- 
tional Maritime Law Associations have 
been almost unanimous on the question 
of the undesirability of such indemnities 

M. Dor reviewed the national reports, 
and laid emphasis on the fact that the 
French view was in favor of the aboli- 
tion of indemnities. Mr. P. G. Mackin- 
non, chairman of Lloyd’s, said the prin- 
ciple of indemnities was indefensible, but 
underwriters, as servants of the insuring 
public, recognized the necessity of the 
system. He cited the agreement be- 
tween Lloyd’s, the Chamber of Shipping, 
and Liverpool shipowners, and thought 
it better to regularize the system by 
such agreements until indemnities were 
prohibited by law. Sir Leslie, speaking 
as a lawyer, suspected that commercial 
interests would require legislation, but 
advocated postponing action by the Mar- 
itime Committee in order to allow the 
conflicting interests to come to an agree- 
ment previously. 

On the concluding day the discussion 
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Reed and Cubley Join 
Glens Falls Indemnity 


OFFICERS FORMALLY APPROVED 





Former to Be Manager of Company’s 
Underwriting Departments; Latter 
Superintendent of Claims 





Two members of the executive staff of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity were named 
this week by F. P. Stanley, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. They are 
A. J. Reed, who is to be manager of the 
underwriting departments, and H. M. 
Cubley, who is to be superintendent of 
claims. The appointment of a statisti- 
cian will follow within a short time. 

The board of directors of the Glens 
Falls met on Wednesday and formally 
ushered in the new casualty company. 
The new stock was issued, and officers 
and directors of the Glens Falls Indem- 
nity officially approved. As the roster 
now stands, E. W. West is to be presi- 
dent, Mr. Stanley vice-president and 
general manager (as previously an- 
nounced). 

Careors of Reed and Culey 

Mr. Reed, the manager of the under- 
writing departments, is a native of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and had his first insurance 
connection with the American Fidelity of 
that city in 1910. In January, 1914, he 
joined the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, at the time that this company rein- 
sured the Massachusetts business of the 
American Fidelity. While with the 
Hartford Accident he occupied various 
positions in the accounts, payroll audit, 
burglary and liability and compensation 
departments in the home office. In 
March, 1924, he was transferred to the 
New York office as superintendent of 
liability and compensation but returned 
to the home office in April of this year. 

Mr. Cubley’s appointment with the 
Glens Falls Indemnity is effective Sep- 
tember 15. He is now with the Union 
Indemnity in its New York office as su- 
perintendent of claims. In this capacity 
he has traveled widely in the eastern 


part of the United States and has 
formed many valuable contacts with 
agents. 


After attending Clarkson College of 
Technology in Potsdam, N. Y., Mr. Cub- 
ley joined the New York Central Rail- 
road as claim agent at different points in 
the East. After eight years spent with 
them he joined the Royal Indemnity as 
assistant superintendent of the home 
office claim department. He left this po- 
sition to join the Union Indemnity. 

Mr. Cubley is popular in New York 
casualty circles and belongs to the New 
York Claim Association and the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Association. 





DIVIDES STATE OF TEXAS 
The T.: E. Braniff Co. of Oklahoma 
City, representing a number of promi- 
nent casualty and fire companies, has 
divided Texas into three divisions, each 
to be worked by a special agent. This 
move was made as a matter of con- 
venience, based upon the idea that the 
agent could keep in closer touch with his 
territory if his headquarters were nearer 
to its most populated portion. H. D. 
Lemmon will work out of Dallas; W. J. 
Sudderth out of the Rio Grande Valley, 

and L. D. Knight out of Amarillo. 


Norwich Picks Outsider 
For Its Agency Sup’t. 


HE IS GEORGE E. MORRISSEY 





Has Outstanding Sales Record In Other 
Lines; President Jackson’s Reasons 
for Innovation 





The Norwich Union Indemnity made 
a departure this week from the usual 
procedure of making executive appoint- 
ments when it named George E. Morris- 
sey, entirely new to the business, as 
superintendent of agents effective Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Morrissey will take up 
the production work formerly handled 
by F. P. Stanley who resigned to join 
the Glens Falls Indemnity. 

In explaining his reasons for the in- 
novation, H. P. Jackson, president of 





GEORGE E. MORRISSEY 


the company, pointed out that in his 
opinion the new superintendent of agents 
while having no previous experience in 
insurance possessed the requisite quali- 
ties to fill such a position. 

Mr. Morrissey is a graduate of Le- 
land Stanford University where he was 
a star football player. He has an out- 
standing record of sales success selling 
machinery throughout the United States 
and later in the export business, travell- 
ing extensively through North America, 
South America and Europe. He served as 
a major in the infantry during the world 
war. 

Since the war he has been engaged 
in the banking and investment business 
as president of the Industrial Credit 
Trust and later with Orvis. Bros. & Co. 
of this city. He has that broad under- 
standing of human nature so necessary 
in the casualty business. It is anticipated 
that his pleasing personality, tireless en- 
ergy and business judgment will make 
a favorable impression on the field 
forces of the Norwich Union Indemnity. 

The reaction of theit“street” to. Mr. 
Jackson’s move was that it was a wise 
one. 

“There is a shortage of good execu- 
tive timber in the business and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to fill re- 
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Foundation To Fight 
Infantile Paralysis 


F. D. ROOSEVELT ACTIVE IN IT 








Vice-President of Fidelity & ay 
Once An Invalid, Tells of Warm 
Springs (Ga.) Hospital 





Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, announces 
the organization of the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation which will aid in 
fighting infantile paralysis. There has 
been developed in Fort Worth, Texas, 
a successful serum treatment for this 
disease. Free treatment is to be given 
to ten Texas patients at a cost of $1,750 
a month in order to help them regain 
the use of their limbs. 

Trustees for the Foundation are 
George Foster Peabody of Saratoga 
Springs; Henry Pope of Chicago; James 
T. Whitehead of Detroit; and Herbert 
N. Straus of New York. 

The Foundation has bought the highly 


mineralized springs at Warm Springs, ° 


Ga., and has organized a hospital spe- 
cializing in the latest treatment for pa- 
ralysis—exercise of the muscles under 
naturally warmed water, which supports 
the weakened members and _ prevents 
fatigue. 

“After reading of the results in check- 
ing paralysis by the use of serum in 
Fort Worth,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “we 
have decided to invite the physician in 
charge there, Public Health Director L. 
H. Martin, with ten of his patients, to 
Warm Springs Hospital. We will pay 
transportation and all treatment and liv- 
ing expenses until improvement is shown 
in each patient even if it takes three or 
four years. If serum will halt paralysis, 








sponsible positions,” said an executive. 
“Mr. Jackson might have secured an 
agency superintendent from another 
company, probably at a fancy price. He 
might have appointed a special agent 
having a knowledge of the technique of 
the casualty business but with no ability 
to deal With men and handle the vari- 
gus problems that the job will entail. 
The fact that he had the courage to go 
off the beaten path and select a proven 
sales executive from another line who 
will rapidly absorb the casualty business 
is looked upon with approval.” 


ee 


we think we can give the sufferers the 
use of their limbs again.” 
Mr. Roosevelt Once Had Infantile 
Paralysis ' 
- Mr. Roosevelt’s motive in fostering the 
new remedy was his own experience. In 
1922, at the height of his career, he wai 
stricken with infantile paralysis which 
left him without the use of his legs. 
Later he was able to hobble about on 
crutches, and two years ago he tried the 
medicinal value of the warm springs and 
the new system of underwater exercise. 
“The result is that I am once more 
able to get about with extreme facility 
with the aid of a single cane, and I have 
thrown away one of the two braces | 
wore,” said Mr. Roosevelt. 
“Naturally I became more or less in- 
terested in the plight of other sufferers 
from infantile paralysis. I discovered 
to my surprise that the affliction has left 
150,000 persons paralyzed in the United 
States alone. Forty-eight per cent of all 
the cripples in this country can blame 
infantile paralysis for their plight.” 





GETS OUT BURLESQUE NUMBER 


London Guarantee & Accident agents 
were treated to something different in 
the way of house organs this month 
The “Super Service,” the monthly maga 
zine which has always been most dig- 
nified in tone, appeared as a humorous 
hot weather edition. The agents wert 
warned ahead of time that there was 
nothing to be gained educationally from 
reading it but that it was lots of fun 
to be entertained with nonsense now and 
then, 

P. D. Olmstead, superintendent of 
agents, was the compiler of the fun and 
nonsense and he did a good job of tt 
One of his biggest hits in the issue was 
the “Diary of an Insurance Agent” 4 
it sometimes appears to the home office 





PROPOSES CAPITAL INCREASE 

Before going on his annual ‘rp 
abroad, President H. G. B. Alexandet, 
of the Continental Casualty, made know! 
that the company’s executive commit: 
tee had recommended to the board of 
directors that a stock dividend of 25% 
or $500,000 be issued in the fall to the 
then stockholders and that an additiona 
$500,000 of stock be sold at not les 
than $50 per share. 

Such action, if taken, would increas 
the capital of the company to $3,000; 
and make an aggregate capital, surplus 
and voluntary contingent of betweel 


$7,000,000 and $8,000,000. 
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Bureau Co-Operates In 
Book On Safety Work 


tO BE OUT IN SEPTEMBER 





Industrial Conditions in 14,000 Compa- 
nies Analyzed by American Engineer- 
ing Council; DeBlois on Committee 





An important study bearing on the re- 
lationship of industrial safety and pro- 
duction is to be out in book form about 
September 1. This research has been 
made by the American Engineering 
Council upon the request of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, by which the necessary funds 
were provided for its execution. It is 
expected to be favorably received by 
castialty executives who are giving more 
aid more of their time to a study of 
industrial accidents as they affect insur- 
ance rates and underwriting procedure. 

Some of the conclusions reached by 
the committee of the American Engi- 
teering Council in charge of this study 
form the basis for an interesting article 
in the August issue of the “National 
Safety News,” written by J. E. Hannum, 
director, safety and production study, of 
the Council. Chief among them are the 
following : 2a 

1. Maximum productivity in industry 
is dependent upon the reduction of acci- 
dents to an irreducible minimum. 2. 
The initiation of accident prevention is 
as much a responsibility of the major 
executives of industry as is the initiation 
of improvements in productivity. 3. 
Many industrial executives have not 
given to accident prevention. that de- 
gree of attention and direction that its 
economic and humanitarian significance 
warrants. 

Lots of Room for Improvement 


4, The accident and production per- 
formances of the best plants in each in- 
dustry clearly show that tremendous im- 
provements can be achieved by the re- 
maining plants in each industry. 5. Or- 
ganized safety work which is effective 
in reducing the frequency and severity 
of accidents is being carried on only in 
a relatively small percentage of indus- 
trial plants. 6. A large number of com- 
panies keep no accident records, and 
thake no attempt to analyze such rec- 
ords for determining ways and means 
of decreasing accidents. 7. The weight 
of evidence supports the common belief 
that the safe factory is the efficient fac- 
tory and the efficient factory is the safe 
actory, 
Data Obtained From 14,000 Companies 
The results of this study are all the 
More imposing due to the fact that the 
information was obtained from about 
4000 companies, employing 2,500,000 
Workers in 1925 or approximately one- 
ourth of the industrial emploves of the 
country. The aggregate experience of 
these companies was some 122,000 com- 
Pany-years, representing a total ex- 
posure of eighteen million man-years, or 
{pproximately fifty-five billion man- 
hours, 
Five major items of statistical data 
Were to be had for as long a period 
‘Ss records were available. These were: 
Number of employes per year. 2. 
umber of man-hours worked per year. 
Annual production. 4. Number of 
Post-time accidents per year. 5. Number 
of days lost through accidents per year. 
om these data annual rates of produc- 
lon, accident frequency, and accident 
severity were calculated by using the 
quantity of production, number of acci- 
‘nts, and the number of days lost..as 
re numerators of the respective rates. 
en the committee, on which was 
“presented Lewis A. DeBlois, director, 
salety engineering division, National Bu- 
slaw’ set about formulating the general 
h N and scope of the study, it decided 
at it should be nation-wide. Sixteen 
tay industries were represented as fol- 
shiny Cement, chemical, coal mining, 
‘a electric light and power, electric 
Way transportation, gas, iron and 


steel, machine: building and metal work- 
ing, mineral mining, paper, pulp and pa- 
per products, quarry, telephone and tele- 
graph, steam railway transportation, tex- 
tile and woodworking. In addition to 
this, data were also gathered from many 
companies manufacturing a wide variety 
of products, which fall in other industrial 
classifications than those above men- 
tioned. 


The Sources of Information 


Two sources of information were 
utilized: (a) Published records, and (b) 
plant records. In order to gather to- 
gether accident and production statis- 
tics in published records, an organiza- 
tion was set up in the office of Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, in Washing- 
ton. The experience of individual com- 
panies was gathered from plant records 
by an organization of field engineers. 

Investigation centers were established 
in fifteen industrial cities, and definite 
territory was assigned to each field engi- 
neer. In each of the investigational 
centers and in many localities, forty-two 
local committees, composed of engineers. 
industrialists, and safety men, rendered 
most valuable service either by assisting 
the field engineers, or by collecting the 
data. Many companies located in other 
parts of the country supplied informa- 
tion through correspondence. In_ all, 
data were solicited from over 5,000 com- 
panies. 


Favorable Railroad Experience 

The experience of individual comna- 
nies in every industry unquestionably 
showed that material reductions in acci- 
dent rates can be simultaneously ob- 
tained with increases in production rates. 
This same situation also obtains for some 
entire industries. For instance, the re- 
port contains statistics for 176 Class I 
steam railroads, obtained from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Those roads own approximately 90% 
of the total railroad mileage in the 
United States. For the freight service 
division of the industry with 148,267 em- 


ployes, the rate of production expressed 
in ton miles per man-hour increased 34% 
from 1916 to 1925, and when expressed 
in car miles per man-hour it increased 
47%. This was accompanied by a de- 
crease of 32% in the accident frequency 
rate, and a decrease of 63% in the fa- 
tality rate. 

The passenger service of the industry, 
with 57,236 employes, also shows a fa- 
vorable accident and production perform- 
ance. There was an increase of 1% in 
the rate of production expressed in pas- 
senger miles per man-hour, and an in- 
crease of 31% when expressed in car 
miles per man-hour. This was accom- 
panied by a reduction of 8% in the ac- 
cident frequency rate, and a reduction of 
23% in the fatality rate. 

_ some Unfavorable Performances 


However, not all group experiences 
show such favorable performances. De- 
creases in the rates of production were 
accompanied by increases in either (or 
both) the accident frequency and se- 
verity rates for five industrial groups, 
namely, boxboard, knit goods, limestone 
quarrying, sandstone and_ bluestone 
quarrying, and textile. 

The remainder of approximately 120 
industrial groups treated in the report, 
had varying performances between these 
favorable and unfavorable limits. The 
net experience was that 80% of the in- 
dustrial groups had an increase in the 
rate of production, 52% had a decrease 
in the accident frequency rate, and 68% 
had a decrease in the severity rate. 





JOE BUTTON RECOVERS 
Commissioner Joseph Button of Virginia 


who sprained muscles in his back when 


he suffered a fall in the act of mounting 
a horse at the recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in Cincinnati has about recovered from 
the injury. He fell on his back when 
the girth to the saddle slipped when 
he placed his foot in the stirrup. 
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$51,000 In Auto Suits 
In N. J. Town In Day 


ALL CLAIM SERIOUS INJURIES 





Father and Daughter Ask For $35,000, 
Latter Saying She Has Fractured 
Skull; Permanently Disabled 





Automobile suits to the amount of $51,- 
000 were filed in the Supreme Court in 
Elizabeth, N. J., one day last week. 

The first suit filed was that of Miss 


Pearl C. Waterhouse and her father, 
David Waterhouse, of 724 Murray street, 
who seek damages for injuries to the 
amount of $35,000. 

Miss Waterhouse claims that she was 
struck by a truck owned by Cohen & 
Molowitz, of 28 Rahway avenue, on April 
29, receiving injuries to her back and 
eyes, and a fracture of the skull, and 
states that she has sustained permanent 
injuries, and her father asks for $5,000 
damages for the medical aid he provided, 
and for the loss of her services. 

From the papers filed it was learned 
that Miss Waterhouse was crossing the 
Street at the time of the accident, and 
alleges the defendant’s truck was opera- 
ted in a reckless manner. 

Another suit was that of Mrs. Caroline 
Sauerbrunn of Elizabeth, who asks for 
$5,000 damages for injuries sustained by 
being struck by a truck owned by James 
J. Enright, of the same city,on May 13. 
Mrs. Sauerbrunn claims as she was try- 
ing to board a trolley car, the truck 
which was being operated in a reckless 
and careless manner struck and knocked 
her down. 

Another action brought was that of 
John Matlaga, through his father, Nicho- 
las Matlaga of Elizabeth against Albert 
G. Fagans of Rahway for $11,000 for in- 
juries it is alleged John received when 
struck by Fagans’ truck on March 7. It 
is alleged that John sustained injuries 
to arms, legs and hips, and is perman- 
ently injured. He asks $10,000 and his 
father $1,000 for loss of services of his 
son and medical aid. 





MULTIPLE TAXATION 





Recent Decision of Court of Appeals 
Relative to Property of Non-Resi- 
dent Decedents Does Not Help 


The New York State Tax Commission 
in a statement declares that the recent 
decision of the Court of Appeals which 
held unconstitutional the transfer tax on 


property of non-resident decedents, as 
imposed by chapter 143 of the laws of 
1025, would interfere with the nation- 
wide movement which had for its ob- 
ject the clearing up of what had become 
an almost intolerable situation with re- 
spect to multiple taxation of estates of 
decedents. Twenty-two. states have 
joined the movement but the decision 
will be a setback to its continuance. 
The statement explains that as the 
transactions between the time the law 
was effective July 1, 1925, and July 20, 
1927, it would make no attempt to test 
the determination of the constitutional- 
ity of the law, but an effort will be made 
to bring the question before the U. S. 
Supreme Court for final adjudication. 





MONK TO.APPROVE NEW RATES 

W. J. Constable, secretary, Massachu- 
setts Autpomobile Rating & Accident 
Prevention Bureau, which is now com- 
pleting the experience of the first six 
months under the compulsory automo- 
bile liability act in that state, has ad- 
vised that the experience in the first in- 
stance will be furnished to members of 
the governing committee and to Wesley 
E. Monk, commissioner of insurance. 

After action by the governing com- 
mittee and the approval of rates for 
1928 by Mr. Monk, which must not be 
after September 1, the experience will 
be distributed to all members of the 
bureau. 
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Says Endorsement Is 
Authorized Under Law 


DEPUTY ATTORNEY GEN’L. RULES 








Relates to Liability of Insurer Under 
Pennsylvania Compensation Law; 
Inquiry of Col. Taggart 





In answer to an inquiry from Colone) 
Matthew H. Taggart, insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, as to whether 
paragraph 2 of the standard Pennsyl- 
vania workmen’s compensation endorse- 
ment, which is required to be attached 
to all policies of insurance issued 
against liability under the state’s com- 
pensation act, is authorized under the 
provisions of sections 651 and 653 of the 
insurance company law of 1921, Paul C. 
Wagner, deputy attorney general of the 
state, says: 

“This paragraph of the standard en- 
dorsement is strictly in accordance with 
sections 651 and 653, and your depart- 
ment is authorized to require an en- 
dorsement similar to paragraph 2 upon 
all policies insuring the liability of em- 
ployers under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act.” 

The paragraph in question refers to 
an insuring company’s willingness to pay 
for all benefits due or to become due 
from the insured employer, including fu- 
neral expenses, surgical, medical and 
hospital services, etc. This agreement 
shall constitute a direct promise to the 
injured employe and to his dependents, 
enforceable by action brought in the 
name of such injured employe or his 
dependents. 

Deputy Attorney General Wagner 
further stated: “In my opinion sections 
651 and 653 (having to do with policy 
provisions and prohibited policy provi- 
sions respectively) clearly require that 
all policies of insurance against liability 
under the workmen’s compensation act 
of 1915 cover all amounts for which the 
insured employer may become liable 
under the act during the term of such 
insurance. 

“The insurer is prohibited from limit- 
ing its liability to an amount less than 
that for which the insured employer may 
become liable under the act. The agree- 
ment of the insurer that it shall be li- 
able for all amounts for which the in- 
sured employer may become liable can 
properly be secured only by the require- 
ment that each policy issued to an in- 
sured employer shall cover the entire 
liability of the employer. I find no 
other method of complying with these 
sections.” 





SURETY LIABLE FOR SERVICE 





Court Rules That Maryland Casualty 
Must Pay Freight on Material, 
Repairs on Trucks 

A surety was ruled to be liable for 
freight on material and repairs on trucks 
used by the corporation it had bonded, 
when the case of the Maryland Casualty, 
appellant versus a number of Ohio 
gravel and sand companies and an auto- 
mobile service company was decided 
against the surety. 

W. J. and J. T. Gephart were engaged 
in road’ contracting. They entered into 
contracts with the state of West Vir- 
ginia for the construction of two roads, 
and gave bonds with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty as surety for the performance of 
the contracts and the payment of la- 
borers and material men. 

The contractors defaulted. The surety 
company took over and completed the 
work. A number of claims remaining 
unpaid, the company instituted suits to 
determine the extent of their liability. 
The present decision is in an appeal to 
the Supreme Court from the lower court 
verdicts. 

Amounts of sand and gravel were sold 
the contractors at a price not including 
freight charges. On some shipments the 
material was sent prepaid by the mate- 


rial men and the extra amount charged 
to the contractors. Freight charges on 
other loads were paid by the consignors 
after the. contracting company failed to 
do so. 

In 1923 the contractors gave notes for 
these charges, but the sand companies 
were unable to collect more than the in- 
terest. Although substantial payments 
were made to the contractors subsequent 
to the completion of the job, the notes 
were merely renewed and _ eventually 
dropped. The court found that the giv- 
ing of these notes in no way relieved 
the surety company, and ordered that 
the claims be paid. .- 

The claim of the Buckhannon Motor 
Co. in the same case was similarly de- 
cided in the matter of notes given. In 
the question as to whether or not the 
surety was liable it was found necessary 
to draw a line between the auto com- 
pany’s services that were part of the 
construction job and those that repairs 
to the machinery. Claims for oil, gas, 
and minor repairs necessitated by wear 
and tear on the equipment were allowed. 





5,000 FRANC IMMIGRANTS’ BOND 

New immigration restrictions in the 
Belgian Congo require the posting of a 
bond of 5,000 francs, $695.50, as a guar- 
anty of solvency during a period of six 
months for all immigrants, according to 
a st-tement made public on August 10 
by the Department of Labor. ‘The state- 
ment contains notes cn new labor and 
immigration measures from six countries. 





THE LATE RALPH VAN VECHTEN 

In the death of Ralph Van Vechten, 
president of the State Bank of Philadel- 
phia and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fidelity & Deposit Co., 
C. W. Higley, president of the Hanover 
Fire, lost one of his most intimate 
friends. They had known each other 
well since boyhood. Mr. Van Vechten 
was a brother of Carl Van Vechten, the 
satirical novelist. 


Maryland Casualty To 
Have Fire Facilities 


FORMS AGREEMENT WITH HOME 





Is Extension of Plan Which the Two 
Companies Have Been Following 
On Auto Risks 





The trend toward fire and casualty 
company affiliations was further indicat- 
ed last week when the Maryland Casual- 
ty and the Home of New York entered 
into a working agreement under which 
agents of the Maryland who do not rep- 
resent other fire companies will turn over 
to the Home such fire business as they 
can obtain. Similarly, agents of the lat- 
ter company, who have no casualty con- 
nections, will place their casualty lines 
with the Baltimore company. . 

F. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, in commenting on 
the step, said that it was an extension 
of the plan which the two companies 
have been following for several years on 
automobile risks. Under that arrange- 
ment they divided the business, fire poli- 
cies being written by the Home and cas- 
ualty policies by the Maryland. This 
plan has proved profitable to both in- 
terests and Mr. Burns believes that the 
effect of the wider arrangement will be 
even more beneficial. 

It was emphasized this week by Wil- 
fred Kurth, vice-president of the Home, 
in response to a number of inquiries, 
that there was to be no buying of stock 
of the one company by the other. 
Neither was there to be an election of 
directors common to both companies. 

He enlarged upon Mr. Burns’ state- 
ment by saying that where agents of 
the Home and its subsidiaries who had 
no casualty affiliation wanted to place 
this business, the field men of the Home 
would recommend that it be placed with 
the Maryland Casualty. 
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LIABILITY COVER UNNECESSARY 





State Institutions in Virginia Cannot Be 
Sucd for Auto Accidents, Says 
Attorney General 
_In the opinion of Attorney General 
Saunders Virginia state institutions need 
nct carry liability insurance covering ae. 
cidents resulting from use of automo- 
biles owned by such institutions, for 
neither they nor the state can be sued 
for damages as a result of negligent op} 
erations of cars which they own. The 
opinion was given in response to an in- 
quiry from Charles A. Osborne, state W 


ah. (|| 


commissioner of hospitals, who explained a ne 
that the driver of a car belonging to one upot 
of the state hospitals had collided with MB ence 
a privately owned car and the question he | 
had arisen as to whether the hospital of | 
was liable for damages in such instances, lend 

“In view of the fact that there is no othe 
liability upon the state in such cases” to | 
said the attorney general, “I am further busi 
of the opinion that in the absence of ex- any 
press authority from the general assem.  emb 


bly the hospitals would not be author- 9 the 








ized to expend public funds for the pur. that 
pose of carrying liability insurance. | pete 
evll your attention to the fact, however, has 
that the authorities in charge of such nite 
institutions should exercise the utmost the 
care in selecing competent drivers for his 
state-owned vehicles, as the driver of A 
such vehicles is unquestionably liable for and 
injuries inflicted through his negligence, sibi 
If the officers employing such agents fail age 
to select a reasonable competent driver, gift 
they, too, might ‘incur liability.” for 
in 
SMILEY BACK FROM VACATION & shi 
R. W. Smiley, publicity director, Met- J Yeh 
ropolitan Casualty, returned to the of- ity 
fice this week after a pleasant vacation Y 
spent at Yarmouth, Mass. he 
the 
e,e anc 
Maritime Conference §& ii. 
(Continued from Page 31) bs 


of the subject of clean bills of lading (th 
was continued, and a_ resolution was hen 
passed to the effect that the unimpaired é 
credit of a bill of lading was essential 
to international commerce, that the en- 
deavors of shipowners, underwriters, and 
others to remedy the evil of letters of the 
indemnity were viewed with satisfaction, 


and that it was hoped that the parties = 
would arrive at a satisfactory solution ,,, 
with the aid of the International Ship 4, 
ping Conference, but that, if no solution on 
was arrived at, the permanent bureal 

should appoint a sub-committee to ¢& 

amine the question and report to the ’ 
next conference. the 


In regard to the Draft Convention fo Hj 
the Compulsory Insurance of Passengels Hin 
by Sea, Sir Norman Hill proposed,4 i of 


resolution empowering the sub-commlt pr 
tee to prepare a Draft Convention 0 

submit to the diplomatic conference: Dt HM th, 
Sieveking (Germany) moved as. @B% of 


amendment that the draft be submittel I ¢4, 
to the next conference of the Interne B® <j. 
tional Maritime Committee, but Sir Not JM of 
man Hill said he regarded that as a di- ea 
rect negative and that it would be impo sp 
sible for him to continue in such OFM to 
cumstances. Herr Stimming (Germamy) I tre 
in a diplomatic speech, declared that 1 qu 
negative was intended and offere “ Da 
work with Sir Norman Hill. In view? 

the divergence of opinion, the president 




































appointed Sir Leslie Scott and the dele HR ( 
gates most concerned as a sub-comm H™ ¢h, 
tee to draft a resolution acceptable at 
all parties. Late in the afternoon this RS th; 
sub-committee brought forwar ) 
agreed resolution to the effect that "Hy, 
direct vote should be taken by the Pree tp, 
ent corference, that the sub-committ i . 
on compulsory insurance should contife’ me 
its work and draft a convention acce? oy 
able to shipowners and passene©rs, m eT 
that, in view of the fact of some of fe ot! 
delegates not being empowered to ¥4 of 
on the question, a special conference otl 
called when the final draft had been me wi 
pared. The special conference m8) sp 
held here next year. It is agreed o all 
considerable progress has been By hi 
with the scheme and that great diffi ij 












ties have been surmounted. 
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tomobile Liabilit 


eed a 


Aptomoni Xe 


and the Agent 


the ortunity 


By CARROLL FE. ROBB 
No. II 


The Law of the Land 


When a man puts his first plates upon 
anew car (with the paint still glistening 
upon it and the salesman’s veracious 
encomiums still vivid about it); or when 
he lays his hand upon the steering wheel 
of his own or another man’s car; or 
lends his car to another; drives for an- 
other; or hires a car; or employs men 
to drive for him; or goes into any 
business of which motor traffic of 
any sort forms part—in short, when he 
embarks his fortunes in any degree upon 
the hazards of the road—the first thing 
that he should do is to consult a com- 
petent liability insurance agent. For he 
has undertaken responsibilities the infi- 
nite variety of which may easily lead to 
the wrecking of his best endeavors and 
his substance. 

And it is precisely this needed advice 
and the safe assumption of these respon- 
sibilities that the liability insurance 
agent has to offer. He has it in his 
gift to insure his client’s legal liability 
for damage done to others in person or 
in property, arising out of the owner- 
ship or operation of any sort of motor 
vehicle. Now, what is this legal liabil- 
ity! 

Years upon years ago, in the far and 
early days of the automobile; when that 
then novel vehicle moved (fair weather 
and the favor of the gods permitting) at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour; 
when motor traffic upon the roads was 
about as dense as the tail of a comet 
(that is to say, about one unit to every 
hundred miles); and the car was in fact 
about as dangerous as a Newfoundland 
puppy upon a wandering holiday, the le- 
gal opinion was quite learnedly enter- 
tamed that the nature of this car was 
that of a dangerous machine or a fero- 
cious beast—that any one rash enough 
to concern himself with it was (like the 
Owner of a spring shotgun or a rogue 


elephant) the absolute insurer of the 
consequences. 


Basis of All Law is Common Sense 


This opinion has long vanished from 
the books—though an interesting relic of 
It (like a vermiform appendix) remains 
in the view taken of the responsibility 
of a passenger in a car in the otherwise 
Progressive state of Michigan (later to 
be described). But in place of this, as 
the pressure of motor traffic and the toll 


. motor accident has become prodigious, 
there has grown up (with a waxing in- 
Sistenc. ) 


«) an effort upon the parts both 
of legislatures and courts to find for 
tach motor accident some financially re- 
sponsible author of the damage to hold 
to book. This tendency has given, in 
recent years, a quite new cast to the 
question of automobile liability. Such 
Part as has been played by so-called 
. Sompulsory insurance” statutes we shall 
fe discuss. Here we shall try to brief 
or the agent’s speediest convenience) 

€ present status of motorist’s liability 
. common law and under statutes other 

an these so-called insurance statutes. 


The basis of all law is said to be com- 
this sense—it was a lawyer who said 
. ae perhaps he flattered his profession 
Sistine,’ At any rate, the basis of the 
2 Orist’s liability, is simply the general 
— law of liability for the conse- 
— of acts resulting in damage to 
of the He is not an absolute insurer 
Sag ree y or the fortunes of those 
within except in very special cases and 
specif a. narrow limits later to be 
all of rik he is not absolutely liable for 
So € consequences which flow from 
liab Peration of the automobile. He is 
€ only when he has in some way 
Nat fault; and then only when his 


. 


fault has been the proximate cause of 
the damage. 

“Fault” is a common man’s word for 
the legal “negligence.” Now negligence 
is simply the failure to use the degree 
of care which would be exercised under 
the given circumstances by persons of 
ordinary thought and scruple for the 
safety of others—this includes holding 
the car under control adequate to any 
emergency which reasonably may be ex- 
pected under the circumstances of the 
given moment; it means maintaining a 
reasonable look-out; it means giving rea- 
sonable warning signals to others; it 
means allowing for the probable actions 
of other users of the road, supposing 
them to be for their part in the exercise 
of reasonable care. The degree of care 
required differs with the circumstances 
of the situation—with the degree of traf- 
fic, the presence of cross-roads, railroad 
crossings, obstructed view, day or night, 
clear or rainy weather—in short, the 
whole thing is common sense magnified. 
_ Then why is any careful driver ever 
in difficulties ? 

_ Because no man is careful all the 
timge—even Jove slumbers, so they say; 
and Orestes slept with the Furies at his 
heels—because few men can act with per- 
fect coolness in a sudden crisis; because 
judgment is fallible; because one man’s 
opinion of right action in a given emer- 
gency is not another man’s; because 
proof of right action may fail; because 
stories of witnesses may greatly differ— 
Sir Walter Raleigh said that he had 
seen a street fight, and later heard six 
other men describe it; and that no story 
of the six agreed with any other, and 
no one of them met his own recollection. 
Even for careful drivers, there is only 
one safe thread through the maze; and 
that is liability insurance. 

Beyond reasonable care, it is also nec- 
essary to observe the “laws of the road” 
—made by custom, statute or ordinance. 
These include (of course) keeping to the 
right as respects counter directioned 
traffic; keeping to the left of overtaken 
traffic; stopping for street cars discharg- 
ing passengers; giving right of way to 
traffic approaching a crossing from the 
right, or to traffic on a boulevard as 
against a cross street; carrying proper 
lights; giving warning signals, etc— 
there is an immense variation of detail; 
but the principle is still common sense. 

Contributory Negligence Observations 

The violation of these regulations, 
however, does not make the car owner 
absolutely liable for whatever may there- 
after happen. Of course, violation makes 
the motorist liable for such penalty as 
may be set out in the statute or ordi- 
nance—fine, or loss of license, or im- 
prisonment—but so far as concerns lia- 
bility for damage done to another the 
case is this: In a few jurisdictions, vio- 
lation of traffic law is negligence per se; 
in most, it is evidence, or prima facie 
evidence, of such negligence, which may 


be rebutted by other evidence; but in all 
jurisdictions alike it does not carry with 
it liability for damage done unless such 
violation be the proximate cause of the 
damage. Thus, failure to equip a car 
with legal lighting system is a violation 
of. law; but it is not a proximate cause 
of an accident occurring in broad day- 
light. Failure to keep brakes in work- 
ing order is a violation of law; but it is 
not a proximate cause of an accident 
where the circumstances were such that 
no use of the best brakes in.the world 
could have averted it. 

Failure properly to register or license 
a car (except in three states only, later 
mentioned) is not a proximate cause of 
any accident—it lays the offender open 
to the penalties established; but it does 
not affect the degree of his liability to 
others. while so driving. Massachusetts 
is one of the three states where the con- 
trary is true; there the owner or op- 
erator of an unregistered or improperly 
registered car is a trespasser upon the 
roads, held liable for all consequences of 
his trespass, and debarred from remedy 
against anyone who injures him unless 
such injury be deliberately assault or 
wantonness. In Connecticut as regards 
the owner only, and in Maine by doubt- 
ful decisions with some cases contrary, 
the Massachusetts rule is followed. 

But admitting negligence, and damage 
done as a proximate result of it, the in- 
jured party may perhaps be unable to 
recover damages. He must himself be 
free from contributory negligence. If 
both parties to an accident are negligent, 
neither can recover from the other; and 
in most jurisdictions this is true even 
where the negligence of the one is great 
and that of the other is small. But ir 
some jurisdictions an attempt is made by 
statute to apportion damages in ratio of 
the degrees of guilt of the two parties— 
this is called “comparative negligence” ; 
it prevails in Georgia, Nebraska, and per- 
haps elsewhere. 

In many jurisdictions, also, there pre- 
vails a doctrine of “the last clear chance” 
—in Missouri they are very proud of it, 
and call it “the humanitarian doctrine.” 
This was the old English common law 
rule; it is probable that it is still good 
in most jurisdictions. Its teaching is that 
where both parties were originally neg- 
ligent, but one party is the first to lose 
control or power to save himself (as a 
man caught in the tracks of a railroad 
crossing, due to his own negligence but 
now past self help) while the other 
party, though also negligent, still retains 
power to avoid collision but does not use 
it (as a driver approaching at reckless 
speed towards the one who is stalled) 
then responsibility for the ensuing acci- 
dent shall be upon him who had that last 
clear chance; and the contributory (but 
earlier) negligence of the other shall not 
be a bar to recovery of damages. 

The Guest Question 

The question is often asked: _Mayfa 
man be liable for damages sustained by 
guest or other passengers riding with 
him? Certainly he may. He is bound 
to exercise care for the safety of such 
passengers; and injuries which they re- 
ceive of which his lack of care is prox- 
imate cause render him liable to them 
for money damages. To this general 
rule, however, there are certain com- 
ments to be added; and one exception 
to be made. ai 

In almost all jurisdictions (by explicit 
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law or implicit interpretation) differing 
degrees of care are required towards dif- 
ferent classes of passengers—and with 
true legal perversity, these differences 
are in almost reverse order to the 
promptings of natural affection. 


The highest degree of care is required 
of the common carrier (the bus, jitney 
or taxi driver) towards his passenger— 
for whom, in his profound heart, he very 
likely cares little. The common carrier’s 
liability, indeed, approaches very nearly 
to that condition of absolute insurance 
of all consequences which we said was 
never quite reached. Next in degree 
comes the care required of a public liv- 
eryman other than a common carrier; 
then that of the private liveryman; then 
that of the host or friend carrying an- 
other as a favor (whom we might char- 
itably suppose to hold to his soul more 
of the sacred flame of hospitality than 
the rude taxi driver towards his fare; 
but the law is cynical); and at the bot- 
tom of the list (where doubtless it is 
pleasing to the gods that they should be) 
come in order the mere licensee (a tol- 
erated but not an invited guest) and the 
trespasser (the stowaway). 

Are there circumstances under which 
the guest may not hold the owner or 
driver responsible for his negligence? 
There are. These include all circum- 
stances in which the guest (with good 
heart, no doubt, but to his peril) takes 
part in the driving or direction of the 
drivinge—from front or rear seat. They 
include also the circumstances under 
which the guest and owner are engaged 
in a common enterprise. Just what 
makes a “common enterprise,” other than 
a common intention to enjoy a ride, 
which is not enough, is»sometimes a deli- 
cate matter to decide. There are two 
cases on the books which hold that two 
men who take two girls out riding are 
engaged in a common enterprise; but 
that the two girls are not—those ladies 
were doubtless there for purposes best 
known to themselves. 

In a few states, also, (Connecticut is 
an example) there are statutes which 
debar a guest from making claim against 
his host, even though the host be neg- 
ligent—but such a statute was declared 
unconstitutional in Alabama because it 
discriminated between guests in motor 
vehicles and those in other sorts of con- 
vevances. 

Does a guest share the fortunes of his 
host in the matter of recovery from some 
third party (the driver of another car 
colliding with them)? That is, does the 
negligence of the host, if any, which pre- 
vents him from suing the third party, 
also taint the guest? In most jurisdic- 
tions and under most circumstances, no. 
Thus where two cars, both drivers being 
negligent, collide, neither driver may sue 
the other; but a guest in either car may 
sue the driver of the other. The excep- 
tion to this rule is found in Michigan; 
where prevails the old English rule (long 
since abandoned in England itself) that 
the negligence of the driver is attrib- 
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uted to the passenger (but this is not 
true of common carriers). 


Third Persons 


Does the fact that the guest or pas- 
senger is a relative of the owner affect 
the situation? No—not by the fact alone 
of relationship. Brother may sue 
brother. But there are special cases. 
In most states, in spite of the feminine 
movement, a wife may not sue her hus- 
band for injuries caused by his negli- 
gence; but in some states (Connecticut, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin and others) 
she can; and the law is probably in a 
state ot transition towards this result in 
all states. As to the right of an infant 
child to recover from a parent there are 
decisions both ways—the root of the 
thing is probably this. Where the finan- 
cial fortunes of the car owner are iden- 
tical with those of the injured passen- 
ger there can be no recovery (it would 
only be money from one pocket into 
another); where there are separate for- 
tunes, there can be recovery. 

May a car owner be liable for inju- 
ries done to a third person when an- 
other than himself is driving the car? 
Indeed he may—even when he is a thou- 
sand miles away and ignorant that the 
car is being used. 

In most jurisdictions, 
not liable merely because he is the 
owner of the car; there must be some 
connection between his will and the op- 
eration of the car. But by statute in 
New York, Michigan, Iowa, most prov- 
inces of Canada, and Porto Rico the 
owner is liable for the negligence of 
any person driving the car with his con- 
sent express or implied—but an excep- 
tion even to these statutes occurs 
(though the statutes do not say so) 
where the permitted driver takes the car 
upon a journey so far removed from any 
which the permitting owner contem- 
plated as to constitute conversion. 

Suppose the permitted driver is a 
member of the owner’s family. A man 
is no longer liable (aside from the 
“owner’s responsibility” statutes just 
mentioned) for the consequences of his 


it is true, he is 


oe 


wife’s negligence (so far have women ad- 
vanced with bobbed hair and_ short 
dresses); nor for that of a child, infant 
or of age. Never the less he is often 
in fact held for it; because the courts 
lean strongly towards finding a relation 
of agency in such cases—as where a 
wife or child drives the car on family 
business, such as purchase of supplies. 

And in many states a somewhat far- 
fetched doctrine, called the “family car 
doctrine,” is held, that the head of a 
family buys his car for the business of 
giving his family pleasure; and that any- 
one driving it on this somewhat broadly 
described service is his agent within the 
scope of employment. And in California 
the parent or guardian of a minor child 
must sign his registration application; 
and is thereby held liable for his negli- 
gence. 

A master is liable for the negligence 
of his servant; an employer for that of 
his employe, a principal for that of his 
agent; always providing that the opera- 
tion of the car at the time of accident 
was within the scope of the service, em- 
ployment or agency. Under common 
law, however, an employer is not liable 
for injuries done to one employe by the 
negligence of a fellow employe (this is 
the “fellow servant rule”); nor for inju- 
ries received by an employe guilty of 
contributory negligence, or received in 
ordinary consequence of the nature of 
the employment (this is the “consent 
to employment” doctrine). These rules 
are of course abolished under workmen’s 
compensation acts. 

A state,» being sovereign, cannot be 
sued for the negligence of its servants 
(except by its own rare consent to be 


sued). . 
A city is not sovereign; therefore it 
can be sued—it is responsible for the 


negligence of such empioyes as those of 
the departments of plant and structures, 

street building, parks, museums, libra- 
ries; perhaps street cleaning; perhaps 
hospitals; perhaps schools. But it has 
delegated to it by the state certain sov- 
ereign duties; and in these phases of its 


nature it cannot be sued. Thus, it is not 
responsible for the negligence of its po- 
licemen; nor firemen; perhaps not for 
that of street cleaners; perhaps not of 
hospital employes; perhaps not of school 
employes. 

In ali cases, of course, state as well 
as city, the employe himself is respon- 
sible for his own negligence—but he is 
usually judgment proof. 

A car owner or a principal_on whose 
behalf somebody else’s car is driven is 
liable for the negligence of an employe 
or agent; but not for that of an inde- 
pendent contractor—the distinction is 
sometimes plain, and sometimes runs into 
very fine differences of meanings. 

A bailor is not liable for the negli- 
gence of a bailee (except under the spe- 
cial “owner’s liability” statutes) unless 
he himself or his direct agent continues 
to control its movement. A _ liveryman 
renting a car to another, where that 
other does his own driving, is not lia- 
ble if the liveryman sends a chauffeur 
with the car who controls the operation, 
the passenger merely saying where he 
wants to go, then the liveryman is lia- 
ble; if the liveryman sends a chauffeur, 
but the passenger not only tells him 
where to go but exercises direction of 
his operation of the car, then the chauf- 
feur becomes (for the moment) the 
agent of the passenger, and the passen- 
ger, not the liveryman, is liable. 

We have here given a brief and 
swiftly sketched chart of the shoals and 


depths of liability which beset the owner. 


or user of a car. There is only one 
safe-conduct that gives passage through 


the whole of it—and that is liability 
insurance. There is only one adviser 
who effectively may give both good 


counsel and substantial protection; and 
that is the liability insurance agent. 

Next time we shall describe the so- 
called, “compulsory insurance” laws 
which in thirty-five states and forty-six 
municipalities have placed special obli- 
gations upon all or some classes of the 
motoring world. 
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CONNECTICUT CAR INJURIES 





More Than 500 Hurt in Six Months; Six 
Killed; Property Damage $92,000, 
Motor Vehicle Dep’t. Reports 


Six persons were killed, more than 50) 
injured and property damage estimated 
at $92,274 was caused as a result of 
motor vehicle accidents in Hartford dur- 
ing the first six months of this year, ac. 
cording to a report made by the Con. 
necticut Motor Vehicle department last 
week. 

The total number of accidents was 1, 
481 as compared with 1,445 during the 
same period last year. A slight decrease 
had been noted during the first five 
months of the year but 330 accidents in 
June as compared with 286 in June, 192, 
brought up the total. The toll in in. 
juries and damage was practically the 
same as last year but the number of 
deaths dropped from eight to six. 

Accidents resulting in property dan- 
age were most numerous, there being 
1006, while 277 resulted in personal in- 
jury and 170 in both personal injury and 
property damage. Besides the six acc 
dents causing the deaths of persons, lf 
were fatal to animals. 





DIVORCE INSURANCE 


Divorce insurance for wives is now 
being proposed in Russia, according to 
the Associated Press. Premiums are to 
be collected as part of the marriage 
and divorce fees. 





NEW APPOINTMENTS 


















The United Life & Accident has ap- 
pointed J. H. Wilson as its general agent 
at Morgantown, West Virginia, and 6. 
L. Russ as general agent at Washington, 
DG 
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Coverages That Every 
Hotel Should Have 


AS SEEN BY LEO E. THIEMAN 








Casualty Information Clearing House 
Man Suggests Appraisal As Most 
Complete Safeguard 





Leo E. Thieman of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House has written an 
article for the Hotel Bulletin on “Prob- 
lems in Placing Insurance.” It contains 
these sub-heads: “Are Your Loss Pos- 
sibilitics Properly Balanced?” “Are You 
Protected Against All Hazards?” 

Some quotes from the story follow: 
“To afford the most complete safeguard 
an appraisal must be made as accurately 
as possible of the actual and potential 
hazards incident to the operation of a 
rr and protection, accordingly, sup- 
plied. 

Some Unexpected Accidents 

“Naturally some of the risks are diffi- 
cult to forecast and are not discernible 
until occurrence. For example, an elec- 
tric globe was blown down in front of a 
hotel, striking a woman. As a result, 
one of the prominent insurance compa- 
nies, carriers of the hotel liability in- 
surance, paid her $2,200. 

“In still another case an awning fell 
on a woman with an unborn child. Suit 
was brought on behalf of the latter. Liti- 
gaticn involving $50,000 was caused by 
a brick dropping from a chimney. 

“An inkwell falling from a window 
caused the death of a man, resulting in 
the necessity of a settlement for $19,000. 
The foregoing mishaps are in the do- 
main covered by what is known as cas- 
ualty insurance, the risks involved being 
for the large part uncertain and prac- 
tically indeterminate.” 

Rental Value Insurance Urged 

Stressing the value of rental value in- 
surance, Mr. Thieman says: 

_ “Hotels, for instance, can protect their 
Income from which dividends, interest 
and the salaries of indispensable em- 


ployes are paid by rental value insur- 
ance, 


of commission might easily cause a con- 
Siderable loss of income, although there 
ight not be much direct fire damage. 

| A fire in the kitchen might create a 
Oss of revenue by causing people who 
ould not obtain their meals on the 
premises to leave the hotel, particularly 


operated on the American plan. 
gain, in many of the larger cities the 
Ncome of hotels is substantially aug- 
ented by stores located in the _build- 


ng. This form of coverage protects 
Rgainst the ‘loss of rental income by fire 
€Ss such expenses as do not continue 
biter the fire.’ 

The bonding of employes and the 
Presence of burglary insurance are many 
mes instrumentalities in prevention of 
es loss. The manifold uses of fidel- 
yand surety protection are perhaps not 
Ppreciated as fully as they should be. 
eA What Oversight May Mean 
&, hotel may have protection against 
; S arising out of the employment of 
workmen's compensation—and yet 
a be safeguarded from public lia- 
a Osses. It may carry fire insur- 
+ and yet through the operation of 
e co-insurance clause which is in ef- 
ie a penalty on under-insurance may 

Carry sufficient protection to insure 


a . , sur’ 
yment of losses to the maximum limit 
Ossible, 


“There ma 
Ost 
Ortu 


y be insurance against al- 
every conceivable mishap or mis- 
ak yet the sudden death of one 
© de cials would cause a vital and 
“Parable loss which might have been 


ugated by life insurance. 
hic ange in the conditions under 
oe a policy is originally written 


Create under-insurance or over- 
.. A hotel may be paying too 
ved oes and might be entitled ‘te 
“Addin for the same money. 
blishmerst) musht be made to the es- 
€nt, extensions to the business 


_A fire in the boiler room of a * 
otel in winter, putting the boiler out * 





which might possibly be not covered at 
all, or inadequately covered. 

“There are changes in the insurance 
business itSelf;: improvement: in forms 
bringing them more up-to-date to meet 
fluctuating corditions. Insurance com- 
panies are constantly adding new servic- 
ing facilities to bring about loss preven- 
tion to which a policyholder should avail 
himself.” 





BANK MAY BE INDEMNITOR 
Philippine National Bank Held Liable 
..to.American Surety for Oil 
Company Bond 
The American Surety was the victor 
in court when the Philippine National 
Bank was held liable for a bond given 
on the Philippine Vegetable Oil Co. of 
Manila. This verdict was a reversal of 
a lower court, which ruled that a bank 
had not the power to become indemnitor 

for a depositor. 

In 1918 the bank proposed that the oil 
company, which borrowed very heavily 
by overdrawing on its account should 
release the $127,000 cash deposit then 
lying idle. To do this the bank asked 
the American Surety to issue a bond for 
the amount. The surety agreed on the 
condition that the bank become guar- 
zantor for the oil company. 


PAYROLL BANDITS 





They Gathered $4,000,000 for Year End- 
ing October, 1926, According to 
Travelers Insurance Co. 

Payroll bandits gathered over $4,000,- 
000 for the year ending in October, 
1926, according to the Travelers’ mag- 
cdicai “Protection.” Speaking to the 
azine “Protection.” Speaking to the 
part: 

“Based on available newspaper reports 
of crimes of this nature—and these re- 
ports include less than 75% of the rob- 
beries actually committed—it is estimated 
that the number of payroll robberies for 
that period would total more than 400. 

“The huge sum of $4,000,000 in cash 
was taken from its rightful owners in the 
course of these operations—20 persons 
were killed, atid 40 wounded defending 
the money in their charge. 

“Reports showed that 51% of the rob- 
beries were ccmmitted after the cash 
was delivered to employers, and 49% on 
the streets while the money was in 
transit.” 





WILL BE BACK IN SEPTEMBER 

Carl Schreiner, New York reinsurance 
man, will return from Europe in Sep- 
tember. 


NEW MOTOR CLUB MAGAZINE 


For the purpose of educating the pub- 
lic as to the dangers that are constantly 
lurking.on the highways, the Rahway, 
N: J., Automobile Owners’ club will issue 
“The Motorist,” a publication which will 
appear periodically. It will contain in- 
teresting articles by prominent officials 
of the State and automobile manufac- 
turers which will prove beneficial to the 
motorist. The first issue will make its 
appearance on Saturday August 20. A. 
Bruce Cook will be the editor. 





SOLE OWNERSHIP DECISION 


“Case and Comment” digests a de- 
cision in regard to sole ownership with- 
in the meaning of a policy. An Ar- 
kansas Court (Western Assurance Co. 
vs. White) decided that one of the 
tenants by entireties of a parcel of 
real estate is not the sole and uncon- 
ditional owner within the meaning of 
a condition requiring such ownership 
in a policy of insurance upon the prop- 
erty. 





DR. BATTIN TO TALK 


Dr. B. F. Battin, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety, will address the Associa- 
tion of Young Advertising Men at their 
luncheon meeting on August 25 in N. Y. 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 
Questions and Answers 


No. 7 Contract Bond Claims 














William A, Nunlist, general solicitor, 
National Surety, 1s the compiler of the 
juuowmg quesiuons and answers on con- 


wuct vond claims, used in the 1926-27 
senior surety course of the Insurance 
Suciely. 

1. ©. What do you understand by the, 


texm “contract bond?” What is its 
purpose? 

A. A contract bond is executed usual- 
ly vy a corporate surety for the purpose 
ot indemnitying an owner, either public 
or private, against any loss arising from 
the tailure oO: a contractor to complete a 
structure in accordance with his contract. 


Z. (. What is the importance of con- 
tract bonds to surety companies? What 
are the advantages to your company 


through the adoption of a policy eliminat- 
ing ail friction with your obligees? Dis- 


aauvantages ? 


A. Originally surety companies ac- 
quired prestige through the execution of 
bonds on large public and private struc- 
tures. Gencrally speaking, that condition 
has not changed. ‘There is a direct rela- 
tion between new business on the one 
hand and the absence of friction in the 
settlement of losses on the other, The 
disadvantages arising from the settlement 
of claims without friction arise from the 
circumstance that there is a real proba- 
bility that payments will be made in ex- 
cess of real liability. 

3. Q. In the event of claims on con- 
tract bonds, what special considerations 
are of first importance? 

A. When a claim is made on a con- 
tract bond, the particular facts required 
are, among others, the following:—The 
reason for the claim; the amount of 
money theretofore paid to the contractor ; 
the amount of money remaining to be 
paid by the obligee; the cost of com- 
pletion in accordance with the plans 
and specifications; the amount of un- 
paid bills for which the bond would be 
liable; the time within which the 
obligee will consent that the building 
may be completed; and whether or not 
the principal is financially able to com- 
plete. 

4. Q. What persons or groups of 
persons are concerned with an adjust- 
ment of claims? Why? 

A. The persons interested in adjust- 
ment of claims are: (a) The principal 
on the bond as in the event of a loss 
he must reimburse the surety; (b) The 
obligee for the reason that the obligee 
has control of the completion fund; 
(c) The architect for the reason that 
before payments are made the work 
must be certified by the architect as 
being in accordance with the plans and 
specifications; (d) unpaid labor and 
material bills, at least to the extent 
that continued service is required for 
completion; and (e) the contractor who 
will carry on completion operations. 

5. Q. Outline a course of procedure 
after claim is made, but preliminary to 
an actual decision by your executives. 

A. (1) Separate interviews with per- 
sons making claim, contractors and ar- 
chitects; (2) Definite statement of all 
facts showing, first, facts on which all 
parties agree; second, facts on which 
there is no agreement between princi- 
pal on the one hand and obligee and 
architects on the other; (3) Ascertain 
cost of completion by estimate, or pre- 
ferably by bids of other contractors; 


(4) Report to your home office officials 
with a- recommendation. 


6.Q. What is meant by the term 
“retained percentage’? Its purposes? 
How can the cost of completion be 
ascertained, and of what importance is 
it in an adjustment? 


A. The term “retained. percentage” 
refers to that portion of the amount 
of contract money which the architects 
have certified as earned by the con- 
tractor but which is withheld by the 
owner in accordance with the’ contract 
as partial security to the owner against 
a failure on the part of the contractor 
to perform his contract: : 

The cost of completion can be ascer- 
tained either by estimates of competent 
engineers or preferably by bids oi other 
responsible contractors. Until this cost 
of completion is determined, the surety 
can make no reliable estimate of its 
final loss. 

7. Q. Outline various 
procedure for procuring 
after complaint is made. 

A. .(1) Payment of a sum of money 
to procure a release of liability; (2) 
Financial aid to the contractor-princi- 
pal; (3) Completion by the surety with 
its own staff and ‘its own funds; (4) 


methods of 
completion 


Allow the obligee to complete either 
on force account or by re-adver- 
tisement; (5) -Procuring a reletting 


of the contract to a new contractor 
with a counter-security to the surety. 

8. Q. What method would you adopt 
in the following cases: (a) A street 
paving contract in a small town? (b) 
A bridge contract? (c) A road con- 
tract over an undulating terrain? (d) 
A sewer contract? State your reasons. 

A. (a) Such contracts being gener- 
ally non-hazardous, completion with 
principal or by the surety’s own staff 
is frequently economically desirable; 
(b) Relet if such cost is not dispro- 
portionate to the estimated cost of 
completion or the penalty of the bond; 
otherwise, __ principal’s organization 
should be kept intact; (c) Comple- 
tion under the supervision of the surety 
is sometimes desirable. Labor is usually 
unskilled and fairly plentiful. The work 
is largely standardized. No enforceable 
difficulties are likely to be encountered; 
(d) Relet as no one can foresee all 
difficulties which might arise. 

A Cite an instance in which you 
would be willing: (a) to allow an 
obligee to do its own completing; (b) 
To attempt completion by your own 
engineer; (c) To pay a sum of money 
to procure a release of liability on your 


A. (a) Where little work remains to 
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be done and the cost thereof can be 
definitely determined; (b) Remaining 
portions of an ordinary standardized 
contract where relet bids are out of 
proportion to estimated cost of com- 
pletion or the penalty of the bond; (c) 
Compromise of a bona fide dispute. 

10. Q. An obligee complains to you 
that your principal is not doing all the 
work he contracted to do. Your inves- 
tigation develops the fact that your 
obligee has not made payments to the 
full amount required by the contract 
What procedure would you adopt, and 
why? 

A. Unless the obligee can be in- 
duced to pay for the work in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract 
you should do nothing but submit the 
entire matter to your law department 
and then follow its instructions. 





CONTESTS CLAIM OF MINOR 





Aetna Life Denies Liability in Virginia 
Case Involving Child Labor Laws 
of State 


An interesting point involving the child 
labor laws of Virginia is brought out in 
the case of the Miller Manufacturing 
Company of Richmond vs. the Aetna 
Life which the Virginia supreme court 
of appeals has agreed to review. The 
manufacturing company had a policy 
with the Aetna Life for protection up 
to $5,000 per employe in case of injury 
while at. work. 

Wilbur M. Loving, a minor, who was 
conceded to be between the age of 14 
and 16, was injured, and damages against 
the company in the sum of $8,000 were 
awarded. The 
that the company did not comply with 
the child labor law in that it did not 
have on file an affidavit stating that 


Loving was over 14 and under 16, and, 


denied liability under the policy. 

The manufacturing company asked for 
recovery of $5,000 in the law and equity 
court of Richmond, but this court found 
for the insurance company. The case 
was thereupon appealed, a writ of error 
being awarded by the supreme court last 
week. The manufacturing company ar- 
gues that no matter if it did not have 
the affidavit posted, Loving was over 14 
years of age and hence was eligible to 
hold a job. 





MOTORCYCLE NOT “CAR” 


A motorcycle is held in Laporte vs. 
North American Accident not to be 
within the operation of a provision in 
a policy insuring against death by the 
wrecking or disablement of a motor- 
driven car in which insured is riding, 
or by being accidentally thrown from 
such car. 
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“Accident Claimants” 
A British Nuisance 


HOW THEY CONDUCT BUSINESS 





Even Firms Have Been Formed to Vic. 
timize Relatives of Those Killed 
By Accidents 





In England accident claimants arc the 
latest recruits to the army of nuisances 
who make their living by their wits. 
They have sprung up as a result cf the 
spread of newspaper coupon insurance, 
In fact, there are now firms actually styl- 
ing themselves “accident claimants” and 
drawing huge profits from this discredit- 
able profession. 


Briefly, their methods are as follows: 

hen an accident or disaster of any 
kind has occurred, they arm themselves 
with the names and addresses of the vic- 
tims and at once call on the relatives, 
pointing out that they are entitled to 
compensation, and offering to carry the 
claims through for a sum down and s0 
much per cent. In one recent railway 
smash representatives of the “accident 
claimants” were actually visiting the be- 
reaved relatives an hour or so after the 
tragedy. 

Interview By Appointment Only 

Comparatively few of them have estab- 
lished themselves in offices, but these few 
have assumed the guise of business firms, 
with notepaper and business cards on 
which their superiority over rival firms 
is brazenly set forth, and the fact that 
interviews are by appointment only, 
clearly stated. The interviews never take 
place at the offices of the firm, but al 
ways at the home of the bereaved, s0 
that it is questionable if these firms 
really possess any offices at all. , 

The majority, however, carry on their 
business without any claim to the pos- 
session of offices. As soon as the list of 
victims of any tragedy is published they 
gather round the stricken homes like 
vultures around a carcass. In many cases 
the relatives are too grief-stricken to 
argue or turn the intruders away. !0 
other cases, through ignorance, they may 
place themselves blindly in the hands of 
one or other of the touts. He not only 
draws something on account of expenses, 
and thus safeguards himself against any 
loss in the matter, but, should the claim 
be successful, he also secures a hand 
some proportion of the compensation as 
commission. 

Every train smash and mine disastef 
provides them with lucrative business 
and all over the country they draw 4 
steady‘ income from street accidents. 





YOUNG AGENT’S RECORD 

Sidney Langley, Durham, N. H., rep 
resentative of the Travelers, has tlie un 
usual record of writing 150 automobile 
policies in his first three months in the 
business. Forty of these were written 
in three days. Mr. Langley, who is only 
22 years old, had no previous knowledge 
of insurance prior to his joining té 
Travelers. 





URGES MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 

Mothers’ pensions and old age Pech 
sions are to be asked by the Nationa 
Fraternal Order of Eagles at their com 
vention in Milwaukee. 
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